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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
NEW NOVELS: CRITICS! 
THERE seems to be a bit of a burst of new novels 
and tales to equalize the period usually considered to 
be about the close of the season; though there has 
been such slackness this year it may be held open 
longer, and yet not too much done. 

The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, by Acton Bell, 
(3 vols. Newby,) is like his preceding work of the 
Jane Eyre Family, and the writer, we believe, is of 
the same family as the author of that very popular 
performance. By the by, with regard to these family 
resemblances, we may as well depart from the sheer 
unsatisfactoriness of criticism upon works of fiction 
by noticing the whimsicalities and blunders into which 
the best of ts may Sometimes fall, (a circumstance 
which ought to teach leniency towards error in 
others?) Prefixed to the Wildfell Hall, are quoted 
the “Opinions of the Press on Mr. Bell's first 
Novel,” atid they curiously agree about its relation, 
affinity, &e., to Jane Eyre, Mr. Currer (not Acton) 
Bell's production. They seem almost a ring of bells, 
and the changes not very marked. The Britannia 
says “it is strangely original. It reminds us of Jane 
Eyre.” But Donglas Jerrold beats this to ribbons; 
for he recommends all his “ readers who love novelty 
to get this story, for we (D. J.) can promise them 
they never read anything like it before. It is like 
Jane Eyre”—so that this one thing is clear, Mr. 
Jerrold’s readers never had read Jane Eyre, or they 
must have read something like it before. The Atlas 
is characteristically quoted in the same avise for its 
opinion—viz., “it is a colossal performance.” 

Another of the amusing matters of this kind has 
happened to one of our most justly-famed cotem- 
poraries, no less than the astute and acute Quarterly 
Review, which can cut up authors’ errors in a mur- 
derously slashing ‘style. It’is pleasant to find that 
such a critic can himself make a blunder, and after 
the dressing he gaye Mr. Fox Talbot, Mrs. Thomson, 
and other Unfortunates who come under his lash. 
But here it is, in the review of the Life of the late 
Sir T. F. Buxton :— 

“Meanwhile the man who had triumphed ‘ over 
Lords and Commons’ must needs be even in the 
worldly world something of what that world calls a 
lion. Mr. Buxton has his share in its curiosity and 
even engouement, and real Quakers seldom disdain 
to taste of that cup when proffered. ‘This affords 
some entertaining episodes to break the increasing 
sombreness of the closing chapters. Not the worst 
is a dinner at Ham House, that uncontaminated 
antique, the favourite residence of the Duke of 
Lauderdale—still left, outside and inside, as he in- 
habited and as Horace Walpole described it—which 
the gay visitors of Richmond hill can scarce catch a 
glimpse of, when the coeval groves about are in full 
leaf—by far the most curious of the many interesting 
old places near the metropolis. Here in those days 
lived the Duke's descendant, the late Countess of 
Dysart, herself as venerable a relic as any she had in 
her keeping; and here it was her fancy to assemble 
on summer Saturdays as picturesque mixtures of 
fashion, finery, and notoriety in all its shapes and 
shades, as ever diverted the languors of any Castle 
of Indolence. Here Mr. Buxton was introduced one 
day—we think we could guess by whom—and though 
the.day seems not to have been a first-rate one, for 
he fell on no conglomeration of prime-ministers and 
quack-doctors, bishops and baptists, actresses and 

? , Turk ambassadors and Carbonari, yet, 
43 4 great London brewer, he was in good luck: for 
it seems that he then for the first time met in society 
he most illustrious of modern Israelites :— 


Enlarged 134.) 








““* We yesterday dined at Ham House; and very 
amusing it was. Rothschild told us his life and 
adventures.’ ” 

Now, the fun of this piece of criticism is, that the 
Ham of. the Reviewer is not the veritable Ham, the 
site of the meeting. The Ham where the Brewer 
Buxton more naturally and congenially met the great 
Jew Moneyist, was Ham House, in the Parish of 
West Ham, at Upton, in Essex, the residence of his 
own near relative, Mr. Samuel Gurney, the Bill 
Broker. Thus, all the descriptive remarks and signi- 
ficant inferences of the critic are unfortunately thrown 
away. 

But what have these unreal realities to do with 
new novels? Literally nothing; and they seem to 
us to be suggested simply by the fact that there is so 
little to be critically said of such publications. They 
are to amuse the hour; and to waste an hour in 
telling liow they can or cannot do so, is not only to 
spoil that time, but to prevent the pleasure of the 
original. Well, then, with regard to Wildfell Hall, 
it really deserves the praise bestowed on its precursor 
as a work of talent. The talent is certainly more 
displayed in the conception, and descriptions, and 
incidents of the first volume, than when the author 
gets involved in the intricacies of his own story; 
and the interest lags much in making out the denoue- 
ment. After “the Tenant” is confessed, we care 
little about her, and see to the end, through all her 
dutiful perfections—not forgetting the rather dubious 
moral of a pseudo widow forming a devoted love 
attachment to another man “while her profligate 
husband is living. To be sure, this is all very 
virtuous, very restrained, and very guarded; but it is 
a great fact, and under any other painting of circum- 
stances would be a dangerous model for the best of 
disgusted wives to imitate. As a specimen of this 
novel we copy a small part of the description of 
Wildfell Hall :— 

“ Near the top of this hill, about two miles from 
Linden-Car, stood Wildfell Hall, a superaunuated 
mansion of the Elizabethan era, built of dark grey 
stone,—venerable and picturesque to look at, but, 
doubtless, cold and gloomy enough to inhabit, with 
its thick stone mullions and little latticed panes, its 
time-eaten airholes, and its too lonely, too unshel- 
tered situation,—only shielded from the war of wind 
and weather by a group of Scotch firs, themselves 
half blighted with storms, and looking as stern and 
gloomy as the Hall itself. Behind it lay a few deso- 
late fields, and then, the brown heathclad summit of 
the hill; before it (enclosed by stone walls, and 
entered by an iron gate with large balls of grey 
granite—similar to those which decorated the roof 
and gables—surmounting the gate-posts) was a gar- 
den,—once stocked with such hard plants and flowers 
as could best brook the soil and climate, and such 
trees and shrubs as could best endure the gardener’s 
torturing shears, and most readily assume the shapes 
he chose to give them,—now, having been left so 
many years, untilled and untrimmed, abandoned to 
the weeds and the grass, to the frost and the wind, 
the rain and the drought, it presented a very singular 
appearance indeed. ‘The close green walls of privet, 
that had bordered the principal walk, were two thirds 
withered away, and the rest grown beyond all reason- 
able bounds; the old boxwood swan, that sat beside 
the scraper, had lost its neck and half its body; the 
castellated towers of laurel in the middle of the gar- 
den, the gigantic warrior that stood on one side of 
the gateway, aud the lion that guarded the other, 





were sprouted into such fantastic shapes as resembled | 


nothing either in heaven or earth, or in the waters 
under the earth; but, to my young imagination, they 


presented all of them a goblinish appearance, that 
harmonized well with the ghostly legions and dark 
traditions our old nurse had told us respecting the 
haunted hall and its departed occupants.” 

And we add a sample of the domestic, (some of the 
individuals being well and naturally defined :)— 

“T was too late for tea; but my mother had kindly 
kept the tea pot and muffin warm upon the hobs, and 
though she scolded me a little, readily admitted my 
excuses; and when I complained of the flavour of 
the overdrawn tea, she poured the remainder into the 
slop basin, and bade Rose put some fresh into the 
pot, and reboil the kettle, which offices were per- 
formed with great commotion, and certain remark- 
able comments. 

“¢ Well!—if it had been me now, I should have 
had no tea at all—If it had been Fergus, even, he 
would have had to put up with such as there was, 
and been told to be thankful, for it was far too good 
for him; but you—we can’t do too much for you— 
It’s always so—if there's anything particularly nice 
at table, Mamma winks and nods at me, to abstain 
from it, and if I don’t attend to that, she whispers, 
“Don’t eat so much of that, Rose, Gilbert will like 
it for his supper’—J'm nothing at all—in the par- 
lour, it’s “Come Rose, put away your things, and 
let's have the room nice and tidy against they come 
in; and keep up a good fire; Gilbert likes a cheerful 
fire.” In the kitchen—“ Make that pie a large one, 
Rose, I daresay the boys ‘Il be hungry ;—and don’t 
put so much pepper in, they'll not like it I'm sure”— 
or, “ Rose, don’t put so many spices in the pudding, 
Gilbert likes it plain”—or, “ Mind you put plenty of 
currants in the cake, Fergus likes plenty.” If I say, 
“Well Mamma, J don't,” I’m told I ought not to 
think of myself—“ You know, Rose, in all household 
matters, we have only two things to consider, first, 
what's proper to be done; and secondly, what's most 
agreeable to the gentlemen of the house—anything 
will do for the ladies.” ’ 

“¢And very good doctrine, too,’ said my mother. 
* Gilbert thinks so, I'm sure.’ 

“* Very convenient doctrine for us at all events,’ 
said I; ‘but if you would really study my pleasure, 
mother, you must consider your own comfort and 
convenience a little more than you do—as for Rose, 
I have no donbt she’ll take care of herself; and 
whenever she does make a sacrifice or perform a re- 
markable act of devotedness, she'll take good care to 
let me know the extent of it. But for you, 1 might 
sink into the grossest condition of self-indulgence 
and carelessness about the wants of others, from the 
mere habit of being constantly cared for myself, and 
having all my wants anticipated or immediately sup- 
plied, while left in total ignorance of what is done for 
me,—if Rose did not enlighten me now and then; 
and 1 should receive all your kindness as a matter of 
course, and never know how much I owe you’ 

“<Ah! and you never will know, Gilbert, till 
you’re married. Then, when yon've got some trifling, 
self-conceited girl like Eliza Millward, careless of 
everything but her own immediate pleasure and ad- 
vantage, or some misguided, obstinate woman like 
Mrs. Graham, ignorant of her principal duties, and 
clever only in what concerns her least to know—then 
you'll find the difference.’ 

“¢Tt will do me good, mother; I was not sent into 
the world merely to exercise the good capacities and 
good feelings of others—was I?—but to exert my 
own towards them; and when I marry, I shall ex- 
pect to find more pleasure in making my wife happy 
and comfortable, than in being made so by her: I 
would rather give than receive.’ 

“¢Oh! that’s all nonsense, my dear—It’s mere 
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boy's talk that! You'll soon tire of petting and 
humouring your wife, be she ever so charming, and 
then comes the trial.’ 
“¢ Well, then, we must bear one another's burdens.’ 
“Then you must fall each into your proper place. 
You'll do your business, and she, if she’s worthy of 
you, will do hers; but it’s your business to please 
yourself, and hers to please you. I'm sure your poor 
dear father was as good a husband as ever lived, and 
after the first six months or so were over, I should 
as soon have expected him to fly, as to put himself 
out of his way te pleasure me. He always said I 
was a good wife, and did my duty; and he always did 
his—bless him !—he was steady and punctual, seldom 
found fault without a reason, always did justice: to 
my good dinners, and hardly ever spoiled my cookery 
by delay—and that’s as much as any woman can ex- 
pect of any man.” 
There are lapses against good literary taste which 
surprise us in the midst of so much ability. Z.g. 
“* Hypocrite!’ I exclaimed, and he held his 
breath, and looked very blank, turned white about the 
gills, and went away without another word.” 
“ «You must not stay long, Gilbert,’ said she, when 
the door was closed upon us. 
“« Vm not going to,’ said I, somewhat testily.” 
The Gap of Barnesmore, 3 vols. 
and Co. 
Tuts is a tale of the Irish Highlands and the Revo- 
lution of 1688, elaborated with much care, and rich 
in descriptive scenery. . The mountainous part of 
Donegal supplies the locality, and the troops and 
partizans of the rival kings and religions, King James 
and King William, furnish actors for the busy work. 
But, besides this, there are superstitions well upheld 
by appearances that seem to exist ‘beyond the pale of 
nature ; there are family secrets of concealed births 
and treachery ; there are villany and fidelity, old Irish 
feudal manners, loves, and disappointments, and events 
ever changing; in short, there is plot enough for the 
reader’s curiosity, and characters enow for interest 
and effect. The style is occasionally a little heavy 
or verbose ; but altogether the Gap of Barnesmore is 
a novel which will repay perusal, and gratify that 
numerous class to whom the mixed productions of 
fiction, connected with historical facts; are most 
acceptable. “ Not content,” says the author, “ w:ith 
the daring step of laying our scene in Ireland, we 
have gone to the most remote extremity of the island, 
as if to remove ourselves as far as possible from the 
effeminacy of fashionable romance.” 

We subjoin a specimen of description :— 

‘* By the gap the chain of mountains is broken ; it 
seems exactly as if a cut had been designedly made 

- in their continuity. A perfectly level space of about 
a quarter of a mile in breadth, and nearly two in 
length, lies between the rugged fronts of the dissevered 
mountains, that rise on either side in inaccessible 
grandeur, with bare and naked cliffs, between which 
chasms have been formed by the. mountain torrents; 
a little stream, glassy in its surface and lazy in its 
course, winds slowly along the level; the inclination 
of the ground seems scarcely enough to give its 
waters an impetus either way. An excellent mail- 
coach road has been of late years made through the 
pass, and as you bowl along with the most perfect 
ease over the smooth surface of the highway, you can 
scarcely believe that if it were not for that pass, for a 
line of country extending to more than twenty miles 
on either side, there would be no mode of effecting a 
passage across the natural barrier of mountain and 
moor and morass, which nature has formed. It is 
only when you look up to the vast piles of mountain 
that rise on either side until the eye is fatigued with 
carrying on its gaze from height to height, that. you 
can form some idea of the magnitude of the barrier 
which is thus conveniently divided. . 

“The mail-coach from Derry to Sligo now every 
day traverses this pass, but there are persons living 
who remember when no post-office authority would 
have been mad enough to trust his Majesty's mail to 
the passage of this defile. Within the memory of 
many old persons, the letters from Strabane to 
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Ballyshannon, two towns on opposite sides-of the 
defile, and each distant from it about twenty miles, 
were conveyed through Dublin, performing a eireuit 
of very nearly three hundred miles. The first ex- 
periment of sending a postboy through the gap resulted 
in the abstraction, not merely of his letter-bags, but 
of his horse and himself, by the audacious robbers 
who ‘then made this defile their place of business; 
the very identical horse being sold within a few days 
afterwards to the post-office, to be employed again in 
the same service. On repetition of the experiment, 
the precaution was taken of guarding the postboy 
with a detachment of dragoons—a mode of convey- 
ance of the letters which, however, was found too 
cumbersome and expensive to be perseveredin. There 
is everything in this defile to attract the lovers of the 
romantic and the picturesque. For four or five miles 
before you reach it from the eastern side, you travel 
through the solitude of a long and bleak country, to 
the extent of which, in one direction, the eye can see 
no limits, in the other, only the hills. As the traveller 
approaches the pass in this direction, a small but 
deep lake upon his left hand, known by the name of 
Lough Mourne, reflects in its dark waters the high 
cliffs of the southern mountains of Barnes, which, 
being the lowest of the two, is frequently called by 
the name of Little Barnesmore, a barbarous impro- 
priety of language, perceived only by those. who know 
enough of the Irish language to understand that the 
concluding syllable of Barnesmore, is merely the 
Irish for great. This mountain lake, celebrated, we 
may observe in passing, for the abundance and ex- 
cellence of its fishes, is verged by the heather of the 
moor. On the northern or right-hand side of the 
way, the appearance of the remnants of one or two 
old and ruined forts and castles attests that this had 
once been prized as a post of military strength.” 

Remarking on the dramatis persone whose trans- 
actions are linked to this spot, the author observes,— 

“There is one advantage in making an attempt to 
depict the manners or character of the inhabitants of 
the northern provincé of Ireland at the period to 
which our history refers: but little change has come 
over the customs or the character of one portion of 
the people. There is something inflexible in the 
character of the Scotch and English colonists, which 
seems to borrow at once ruggedness and permanency 
from the wild cliffs and mountains among which the 
people have been settled. Human nature, it has 
been said, is the same in all ages and countries—the 
remark is, in its general “sense, true; but while 
human nature remains the same, its external mani- 
festations are modified and varied, and customs and 
manners, which make up much of character, are 
changing. Among the people of Ulster, however, 
these external modifications have continued since 
the revolution almost unaltered. The man who 
knows the north of Ireland in 1847, knows what it 
was in 1688. And were the same events to occur 
again, the very same characters on one side would 
be brought into action. 

“ The representatives, indeed, of some of the cha- 
racters which we have described as ranged on the 
other side, are now rarely to be met with. The wild 
Irish kern has degenerated into a half civilized boor; 
the haughty Irish chieftain has settled down into a 
discontented peasant; and while the characteristics 
of religious devotion are still common enough, the 
attachment of the Roman-catholic population to the 
cause of their faith is, perhaps, in Ulster the only 
remnant of the chivalry which once belonged to the 
adherents of James. Of course, with the existence 
of the exiled family the spirit of loyalty expired, be- 
cause it had no object. The spirit of party is, how- 
ever, still kept up; and, at the present day, there are 
the representatives of the partisans of the Revolution 
and of James. Names and principles may have 
widely changed; but, down to the present generation, 
the contest is bequeathed to the descendants of the 
former inhabitants, still undetermined and unfor- 
gotten ; and it would sometimes seem as if the feuds 
it has generated were destined to be eternal. 

“Tt may be a perilous attempt to employ in our 








history materials so nearly allied with quarrels that 


are yet unextinguished. Rich as those materials are 
in all that can give interest or dignity to the scenes 
to which they lend a colouring, their employment 
has certainly its disadvantage. An injudicious use of 
them would unquestionably bring exasperating topics 
into pages of which the only object should be to 
convey instruction in its most pleasing form. There 
are many who would, therefore, proscribe them alto- 
gether. It may be enough for the writer of this 
narrative to say, that they do not know the Irish of 
any party who believe that they cannot look back 
upon the history of past feuds, and find satisfaction 
in the remembrance of the heroism of either side, 
For himself, he will be satisfied if, in this humble 
effort to portray a most interesting leaf of the national 
history, he succeed in showing that, even amid the 
quarrels and contentions which make the history of 
Ireland one tale of strife, there may be found scenes 
on which it is possible for the mind to dwell with 
enthusiasm. Something will have been done to 
throw a new colouring on the despised history of tle 
past: perhaps something to mitigate the bitterness of 
present animosities.” 

Even from these brief extracts, an idea of the de- 
sign and execution of the publication may be formed. 
The model set is by Sir Walter Scott, and the imita- 
tion of his Highland chiefs, high-born dames, lovely 
damsels of contrasted natures or.education, wild 
mysterious personages, plotters and counterplotiers, 
&e., runs obyiously throughout the whole. The 


horrors of the struggle between the contending 
parties, the combats, captures, escapes, crimes, he- 
trayals, savagery, and generosity, and the addition of 
a certain quantum of whim and humour, do not allow 
the story to flag, and the dénouement is wrought out 
agreeably to the rules of art for such cases made and 
provided. 


A Whim and its Consequences. 3 vols. 2nd edition. 

Tegg and Co. 
In the Literary Gazette, No. 1579, April 24, 1847, 
page 317, will be found a review of the Whim, then 
published anonymously, but now presented to the 
public in a second edition, with the name of the 
author blazoned on the title page—no less a name 
than that of G. P. R. James. Now, as all ciitics 
as well as authors are liable to be boastful, and we, 
with all our modesty, are hardly a perfect exception 
to the trumpeting rule, we take glory to our gifts of 
perception, and our principles of impartial justice, for 
having discovered the talent which lay under the 
anonyme in question. For thus spoke the oracular 
Gazette :— 

“The season has not been prolific in novels or 
works of fiction; and, with very few exceptions, 
there has been nothing of the sort so striking, or 
upheld by popular authorship, as to attract much 
public regard. There was therefore an open field 
for any new or unknown aspirant; and it has been 
very cleverly occupied by the writer of ‘ A Whim and 
its Consequences. The first volume, in particular, 
is full of talent, equal to the most touching pictures 
of human life and descriptions of rural scenery, to 
the development of character, and to those minute 
touches of the pencil which prove great acuteness of 
observation and a peculiar skill in illuminating @ 
whole subject by a brilliant stroke of nature and art. 
When he becomes more involved in his story, the 
author ceases to be quite so original; and, working 
out a plot composed of the rather common materials 
of the novelist, however ably done, could not find or 
make occasion for merits similar to those which 
occur so frequently in the earlier portion. But gipsy- 
prophecies (though well explained in the dénouement), 
saving persons from bulls and runaway horses, and 
the Whim itself, i.e, a young gentleman turning 
gardener in order that he may have a view of society 
from the valley as well as from the hill (his position 
by birth and education), are all of the class unusual 
in reality, although so usual in imaginative inven- 
tions. A trial for murder, which occupies about & 
fifth of the publication, is so distinctly marked by 
forensic intelligence and acumen, that a critic might 
fancy he could not be far wrong in ascribing the 
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production to the pen of a lawyer; but we will only 
say, that this Cause, with its consultations, plead- 
ings, impersonations of judge and counsel, proceed- 
ings in court, and termination, is as excellent an 
exposure of the infirmities of law and the administra- 
tion of justice as could have been afforded had every 
syllable been true, and the gladiatorial conflict on 
which the life of a fellow-creature depended been as 
much matter of fact as we may witness any session at 
the Old Bailey. The strange fencing by which the 
approach to @ knowledge of actual circumstances is 
shut up; the cunning devices to meet cunning allega- 
tions or charges equally remote from the truth; the 
humane and blandishing manner of throwing ont 
hints to hang a prisoner, whilst professing the finest 
feelings of compassion only to be lacerated by a sense 
of duty, 

«‘Like a murderer's knife newly steeped in sweet oil ;’ 
the keeping back of genuine evidence, lest it might 
be so perverted as to ruin the honest hope of inno- 
cence, and, in short, all the subterfuges, and trick- 
eries, and sophistries ; the judicial impatience, and 
the advocates’ ambition to triumph per fas aut nefas, 
as if the entire question were a contest in a debating 
society,—are all set forth in so prominent a style, 
that, if we could expect any good result from an exhi- 
bition of these evils, we might anticipate some benefit 
to our criminal jurisprudence from this vrai-semblable 
representation.” 

We afforded two pages to this review, and con- 
cluded in these words,— 

“ We are convinced that we have done enough to 
demonstrate that the author can display sound sense 
on grave topics, affecting sentiment on human vicissi- 
tudes and sorrows, quiet humour on subjects suscep- 
tible of playfal illustration, and simplicity combined 
—a certainty of aim which exaggerates nothing, but 
hits the nail upon the head either by a few tappings 
or a single well-applied stroke. In short, we welcome 
him as a very smart and able accession to the scanty 
roll of our most successful living novelists.” 

So far we were mystified in respect to personal iden- 
tity, but were perfectly at home as to the estimate of 
genius } d by the pseudo new novelist. If we 
had only said what we thought—viz., that many pro- 
minent qualities of Mr. James’ shone in the Whim, 
it would have been a great feather in our cap; but 
we are always thinking that, as Mrs. Malaprop says, 
“ comparisons are odorous,” and so lost our chance. 
Now, we have only to quote ourselves, with due praise, 
as is common in such cases, and once more deliver 
the Whim over to the host of readers, who will find 
it one among the best novels of the last or present 
season. 
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THE ISLE OF MAN. 

The Isle of Man, its History, &c. 
G. Cumming, M.A,, &c. 

Mr. Cummrne has been known to us more by his 
geological researches on the Island than by pursuits 
of any other kind ; but his careful investigation of its 
physical forms having led him into a thorough ac- 
quaintance with it in other respects, we are well 
pleased to see a convenient volume devoted to the 
illustration, and the author’s favourite science con- 
joined with the legendary and historical lore belonging 
to the subject. He has treated it in a tourist-like and 
desultory manner; beginning, however, with its mun- 
dane birth, and going through its antiquarian remains 
to more recent times and the status of the present day. 
From the date of the Norman to the period of the 
Scottish conquest, the Chronicle of Man and the 
Isles, written by the monks of Rushen Abbey, in 
the British Museum, has supplied much of the in- 
formation published at various times, and is now used 
by Mr. Cumming; who has, besides, availed himself 
of accounts of the Island left by Mr. Chaloner, who 
was governor in 1658, under Lord Fairfax, and Mr. 
Sacheverell, who was governor from 1691 to 1696. 
We must, however, suppose that all that is necessary to 
the history must be familiar to most readers, and will 
therefore apply ourselves rather to such parts of the 
Work as have a greater likelihood to be new, and are 
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pretty certain to be generally entertaining. We begin 
with a notice of still existing superstitions, charac- 
teristie of the people. So late as ap. 1844, “A 
farmer in the vicinity of Peel lost one or two of his 
cattle by disease. To detect the evil eye, or avert 
its malice, he determined on a cow-fire. With turf, 
coals, and gorse, a fire was kindled in the centre of 
the road, upon which the entire carcass of the defunct 
cow was placed. But an after-thought delayed pro- 
ceedings awhile. The hide had been sold to the 
tanner, and an entire sacrifice was deemed essential. 
The hide was sent for, the purchase-price refunded, 
and then the holocaust was made.” 

“The road from Douglas to Castletown crosses 
the Santon-burn at a very pretty point. There isa 
charm in the very name of the spot, Ballalona, or 
Fairy-bridge. It is not often now-a-days that we can 
meet with persons not ashamed to own their belief 
in the existence of the good people, and still more 
seldom is it that we can extract affirmative testimony 
of eye-witnesses to their tiny pranks upon the green- 
sward. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that the minds of the Manx peasantry are unin- 
fluenced by a superstitious feeling of reverence for 
the fairy elves, and for places which tradition has 
rendered sacred to their revels. The superstition 
has with them its use; it causes them-to keep good 
hours; and in some parts of the island it would be 
difficult to prevail on a native to stir out after dark 
alone. Yea, it is said, that on dark, dismal and 
stormy nights, up in the mountain parts of parishes, 
the tender-hearted peasants retire earlier to rest, in 
order to allow to the weather-beaten fairies the un- 
molested and unwatched enjoyment of the smoulder- 
ing embers of their turf fire. In the olden time the 
stories of their appearance to different parties were 
very rife. Waldron has preserved a goodly number, 
which, no doubt, he has largely garnished out of his 
own fertile and marvellous brain. Here is one. ‘A 
farmer belonging to the parish of Malew was journey- 
ing across the mountains from Peel homewards and 
missed his road. Presently the sound of soft and 
flowing music reach his ears; on following which, 
he was led into a magnificent hall, where he observed 
seated round a well-garnished table a goodly number 
of the little people, who were making themselves 
merry with the comforts of this life. Amongst those 
at table were faces which he fancied he had certainly 
seen in times past, but took no notice of them, nor 
they of him, till the little people offering him drink, 
one of them, whose features seemed well known to 
him, plucked him by the coat tails, and forbade his 
tasting aught before him on pain of becoming one of 
them, and never returning to his home. A cup 
filled with some liquor being put into his hand, he 
found opportunity to dash its contents upon the 
ground. Whereupon the music ceased, the lights 
disappeared, and the company at once vanished, leav- 
ing the cup in his hand. By the advice of his parish 
priest, he devoted this cup to the service of the 
church, and I am told (says Waldron) that this very 
cup is now used for the consecrated wine in Kirk 
Malew.’” 

And there are among the wild and picturesque 
features of the scenery, aspects of nature which are 
enough to inspire the supernatural. Thus we are 
told—“ The fault, on the south-eastern side of which 
the peninsula of Langness has been lifted, as we 
have hitherto traced it, runs nearly due west mag- 
netic; it seems, however, just at this point, to make 
a sudden turn, or rather, there is a cross fracture 
meeting the other at an angle of 70°, and the direc- 
tion it takes hence is about 10° west of south. The 
action of the sea when at a higher relative level with 
the land, dashing against the beds of the old red 
conglomerate thus. shattered by the cross fracture, 
has carved out a series of sea-side grottoes, romantic 
arches and grotesque pillars, and pinnacles of rock. 
The strata being of different degrees of hardness, 
and dipping at a low angle towards the centre of 
Castletown Bay, have suffered unequally from the 
destructive beat of the waves; and the erosion has 
been mucli greater upon some of the beds of the con- 
glomerate than on others, and hence the strange 





variety of outline presented to our view. Uncouth 
faces, outvieing the poppy-heads of medieval archi- 
tecture, seem to be grinning down upon you from 
every nook and cranny. Gigantic noses, gaping 
mouths, fashioned out of the boulders, and white 
quartz pebbles, which protrude from the red mass of 
the conglomerate, topped with rude wigs of hoary 
lichen moss and saxifrage, startle you on every side. 
There is one isolated mass which has oft reminded 
me of the dons of our ancient English universities 
on commemoration days in cap, wig, and scarlet 
robes ; in fact, there is hardly an animal or figure 
which does not meet with its caricature amongst 
these romantic rocks.” 

No wonder that wizards, ghosts, and elves have 
appeared and disported themselves about such fantas- 
tic scenes. True it is and of verity, “ In the days 
of Olave Godredson there resided in Man a great 
Norman baron named Kitter, who was so fond of 
the chase that he extirpated all the bisons and elks 
with which the island abounded at the time of his 
arrival, to the utter dismay of the people, who, dread- 
ing that he might likewise deprive them of their 
cattle, and even of their purrs* in the mountains, had 
recourse to witchcraft to prevent such a disaster. 
When this Nimrod of the north had destroyed all the 
wild animals of the chase in Man, he one day ex- 
tended his havoc to the red deer of the Calf, leaving 
at his castle on the brow of Barrule only the cook, 
whose name was Eaoch, (which signifies a person 
who can cry loud,) to dress the provisions intended 
for his dinner. Eaoch happened to fall asleep at his 
work in the kitchen; the famous witch-wife, Ada, 
caused the fat accumulated at the lee-side of the 
boiling pot to bubble over into the fire, which set 
the house in a blaze. The astonished cook imme- 
diately exerted his characteristic powers to such an 
extent, that he alarmed the hunters in the Calf, a 
distance of nearly ten miles. Kitter hearing the 
cries of his cook, and seeing his castle in flames, 
made to the beach with all possible speed, and em- 
barked in a small currach+ for Man, accompanied by 
nearly all his attendants. When about half way, the 
frail bark struck on a rock, (which from that cireum- 
stance has since been called Kitterland,) and all on 
board perished, 

“The fate of the great baron, and the destruction 
of his followers, caused the surviving Norwegians to 
believe that Eaoch the cook was in league with the 
witches of the island to extirpate the Norwegians 
then in Man, and on this charge he was brought to 
trial, and sentenced to suffer death. The unfortunate 
cook heard his doom pronounced with great com- 
posure, but claimed the privilege, at that time allowed 
to criminals in Norway, of choosing the place and 
manner of passing from time into eternity. This 
was readily granted by the king. ‘Then, said the 
cook with a loud voice, ‘I wish my head to be laid 
across one of your majesty’s legs and there cut off 
by your majesty’s sword, Macabuin, which was made 
by Loan Maclibhuin, the dark smith of Drontheim.’ 

“It being generally known that the king’s scimitar 
could sever even a mountain of granite, if brought 
into immediate contact with its edge, it was the wish 
of every one present that he would not comply with 
the subtle artifice of such a low varlet as Eaoch the 
cook; but his majesty would not retract the permission 
so recently given, and therefore gave orders that the 
execution should take place in the manner desired. 

“ Although the unflinching integrity of Olave was 
admired by his subjects, they sympathized deeply for 
the personal injury to which he exposed himself 
rather than deviate from the path of rectitude. But 
Ada, the witch, was at hand; sh ordered toads’ 
skins, twigs of the rowan-tree, and adders’ eggs, each 
to the number of nine times nine, to be placed be- 





* A wild species of swine at one time common in the 
mountain districts. 

+ The Currach or Coracle was a kind of light boat of the 
Ancient Britons formed of a slender framework of timber 
connected by short pieces of wood, and covered with hides, 
They were sometimes so smali as not to consume more 
than three hides in their manufacture. It was in such a 
boat that St. Maughold was cast ashore at the head which 
bears his name 
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tween the king's Jeg andi the eook's: head, to which 
he assented, 

“All these things being properly. adjusted, the 
great sword Macabuin,; mate by Maclibhuin, the daxk 
smith of Drontheim, was lifted with the greatest 
caution by one of the king’s most, trusty servants, 
and laid geutly on the neck of the cook; but ere its 
downward course could be stayed, it severed the head 
from the body of Eaoeh, and cut all the preventives 
asunder except the last, thereby saving the king’s 
leg from harm.. When the dark smith of Drontheim 
heard..of the stratagem submitted to by Olave to 
thwart the efficacy of the sword Macabuin, he was so 
highly offended, that he despatehed his } 
Hiallus-nanurd, who, had only one leg, having ‘lost 
the other when assisting in making that great sword, 
to the Castle of Peel, to challenge king Olave, or 
any of his people, to walk with him to Drontheim. 
It was. accounted very dishonourable in those days 
to refuse a challenge, particularly if connected with 
a point of honour. -Olave, in mere compliance with 
this rule, accepted the challenge, and set out to walk 
against the one-legged traveller, from the Isle of 
Man to the smithy of Loan Maclibhuin in Dron- 
theim.. ‘ They walked o’er the land, and sailed o’er the 
sea, and so equal was the mateh, that when within 
sight of the, smithy, Hiallus-nanurd, who was first, 
called to, Loan Maclibhuin to open the door, and 
Olave called out to shut it. At that instant, pushing 
past him of the one leg, the king entered the smithy 
first, to the evident discomfiture of the swarthy smith 
and his assistant. To show that he was not in the 
least fatigued, Olave lifted a large forge hammer, and 
under pretence of assisting the smith, struck the 
anvil with such foree that he elave it not only from 
top to bottom, but also the block upon which it 
vested, Emergaid, the daughter of Loan, seeing 
Olave perform such manly prowess, fell so deeply in 
love with him, that during the time her father was 
replacing the block and the anvil, she found an oppor- 
tunity of informing him that her father was only re- 
placing the studdy. to finish a sword he was making, 
and that he had decoyed him to that place for the 
purpose of destruetion, as it lad been prophesied 
that the sword would be tempered in royal blood, 
and in revenge for the affront of the cook's death by 
the sword Macabuin., ‘Is, not. your father the 
seventh son of old Windy Cap, King of Norway?” 
said Olave. ‘He is, replied Emergaid, as her father 
entered the smithy.’, .‘'Fhen,’ cried the king of Man, 
as he drew the-red steel from the fire, ‘ the prophecy 
must be fulfilled.’ Emergaid was unable to stay his 
uplifted hand, till. he quenched the sword in the blood 
of her father, and afterwards pierced the heart of the 
one-legged hammerman, whom he knew was in the 
plot of taking his life.’ 

“ The ‘sequel of the legend is, that Olave married 
the fair Emergaid, and from that marriage descended 
a longline of kings of Man down to Magnus, the last 
of the race of Godard Crovan,” 

These neeromaneers’ daughters. were never famed 
for filial affeetions;. they almost always married the 
fellows who murdered their fathers. 

By this time our readers know from us little more 
of the island than they knew when. they opened this 
Gazette; and-we confess that we mean to leave the 
geology to the geologists, and the eeclesiastical and 
civil history to the, clergy and_lawyers, whilst we con- 
tent ourselves with a few brief and populat notices, 
including trifles of archeology, about. the particulars 
of which the author is very uncommunicative. Ex, 
yr., beyond. the Colby River, ‘A gigantie slap of clay- 
schist stands erect, ina’ field om our right,—the 
monument, it) may be, of ‘Danish chief in battle 
slain.’.. It,once had its fellow, and tradition assigns 
their location to, the energies of two giants, who, in 
a trial of their respective skill in, quoit-playing, tossed 
them hither, fromthe summit, of the Mull, Hills. 

“A few years ago.there was another stone of some 
interest, as, being. the only, Runic monument in. this 
ueighbourkeod and; the largest on the island, which 
stood at the meeting of the, road, to.Port. Erin, with 
the road running from,/Port, St.; Mary. to -Rushen 
parish church, It. must now be inquired. after, and 
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will be found after some search propping the wall of 
a tottering outhouse in the farm-yard close. by.” 

“The entire parish of Maughold seems at one 
time to have been invested with a somewhat higher 
sanctity than the other parishes of the isle; the 
church has more tokens, of architectural care and 
embellishment; the churehyard is much larger than 
any other, and the Runic and other ancient monu- 
ments are more abundant. There is one Runic 
stone raised on steps as a market-cross in an open 
space before the church-gates, carved on both sides, 
though much injured. Its length is 6 feet 6 inches, 
and breadth at the widest part 2 feet 6 inches. 
Another on the south side of the church (an ex- 
cellent model for the headstone of a grave) is 3 feet 
6 inches in height, and 2 feet 6 inches wide. A third, 
near the eastern gable, is 7 feet 4 inches long, and 
2 feet 4 inches wide. 

“A singular cross of the fifteenth century stands 
at the left-hand on entering the church-gates. It is 
raised on three steps, and consists of a slender shaft, 
4 feet 10 inches high, surmounted with a peculiar 
quadrangular entablature, 3 feet high. The carving 
on two of the faces of this entablature is greatly 
obliterated. On the other two we have bas-reliefs, 
one of which represents the Virgin Mother and Child, 
and the other the Crucifixion. Under the latter is a 
shield bearing the arms of Man after the Scottish 
conquest; under the former, a shield charged with a 
rose contained in a garter or circle.” 

A notice of a round tower ought to have place here. 
Tt is near Peel Castle :—*“ In the midst of the green- 
sward, which now has overspread nearly the whole of 
the area within the walls, and forms a short, sweet 
pasturage, is a pyramidal mound of turf, of a rect- 
angular form, facing the four cardinal points, and 
measuring about seventy yards along each side. 
The angles have well nigh disappeared, and it pre- 
sents but the rude outline of its ancient proportion. 
It seems to have been an old Danish fort, thrown up, 
probably, about the beginning of the eleventh century. 

“Close by this mound, perched on the highest 
point of the island, rises the Round Tower, with its 
antique masonry almost wholly of the old red sand- 
stone, regularly laid in courses of long and thin 
stones with the wide jointing filled in with coarse 
shell-mortar of extreme hardness. It is in every 
respect similar to those of Ireland, so admirably de- 
scribed by Mr. Petrie; and its position, a little to 
the north of the ruined church, seems to tally re- 
markably with the view which he has taken of the 
double purport of these buildings, as belfries and as 
deeps or places of strength for the protection of 
sacred utensils, books, relics, and other valuables, 
and into which, in cases of sudden attack, the eccle- 
siastics, to whom they belonged, might retire for 
security. There is a little door facing the east at 
the lower’ part of the tower, six feet nine inches 
above the ground, to which access seems to have 
been gained by a ladder; four small square-headed 
apertures near the top face the cardinal points, and 
one other is seen lower down on the north-west or 
seaward side.”* 

We conclude with a descriptive picture of Fleshwick 
Bay and its inhabitants :— 

“T have (says the author) been in few places where a 
sense of solitude rested more powerfully upon me than 
here. It has often put me in mind of some of the more 
sequestered valleys in Wales, Cumberland, or the 
Peak of Derbyshire, as I have watched the tiny sheep 
perched goat-like upon points of rock, or dashing 
headlong in their fright at the stranger adown a 
rugged chasm, the tinkling of the bell and their 
shrill bleat echoing most wildly from mountain to 
mountain. Here will be heard, I verily believe, more 
Manx than in any other part of the Sheading, and 
the simple habits of the natives can scarcely be 
studied ina better locality than this. Here, if any- 
where, we may expect to. meet with carranest-instead 
ft. in 
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“* Circumferance of the Tower near the base . 
Internal diameter atthe door. . . .. . 
Height of the tower, about . . ..... 

“+ The carrane is made by placing the foot in a raw neat’s 





hide, cutting out @ convenient portion, which is then drawn 
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of shoes, Sunday-blankets* for cloaks, bundles of 
gorse for gates and doors, loaghtynt+ sheep and relics 
of the ancient race of purrs, and here the true, samples 
of Southside. Manx cabins;.and. their inmates are 
(generally speaking) sufficiently well-off not to be 
solicitous about anything better, They enter most 
fully into the spirit of the adage, ‘Man wants but 
little, nor that little long.’ They are certainly an 
independent race, which may seem to some remark. 
able when they consider the many masters they have 
had at different times, and the frequency with which 
the island has changed hands. I am, however, my- 
self inclined to attribute much to, the absence of a 
poor-law on the island, and to the operation of the 
insular law (to which they are very strongly attached), 
which gives power to the wife over a considerable 
moiety of the husband’s goods, which she can settle 
away independent of his wishes or interests: An 
unruly son, whom his father would cut slrort, may 
thus fall back securely upon the more tender feelings 
of his mother. It has, however, frequently kept 
family property together, and liberated, eatates which 
the dissipation of the father would have impoverished. 
Hence the affection of the islanders for this ancient 
law.” 








CENTO. 


Semiramis, an Historical Morality; and other 

Poems. By the late Rev. C. W. Chalklen, A.M., 

2 vols. Pickering. 

Mr. CHALKLEN was a contributor to Blackwood's 
Magazine, (“ The Threefold Tragedy,”) and wrote, 
also, on Church Architecture in Zhe Chrislian’s 
Monthly, and on Egyptian Chronology in The West- 
minster Review. He was educated at St. Panl’s and 
Trinity College, Cambridge; and died at the early 
age of forty-three. 

The vast variety of thought, composition, and 
poetry contained in these volumes bespeak genius of 
no common order, and powers, which, if addressed 
to any less desultory purposes, would doubtless have 
produced greater effect than can now be hoped for 
from poetical effusions, however praiseworthy. 
Throughout the whole we ofien meet with a startling 
boldness of expression, and everywhere instances of 
the tones of true inspiration. Of the former, a single 
felicitous example may be cited :— 

“That bright face, 
Laughs like a spring-tide sun :” 
and of the latter, we offer the following as proofs :— 


UTOPIA. 


“Ts there a land wherein blooms are unfading, 
Buds never canker and fruits never cloy ; 
*Neath sapphirine skies where the rivers of joy 

Around emerald islets their silver are braiding ? 


“ Poetry, yes! it is thy bright dominion,— 
Sister of happiness, daughter of heaven,— 
Far from whose sceptre eaclr sorrow is driven, 
Like chaff that is winnow’d by Love’s starry pinion. 


“ Who—oh! who to thy garden of pleasure 
Where the glad bosom to melody beats— 
Bearing my spirit, will lap it in sweets . 
Whose freshest of spicery summer doth treasure? 


“ There save the amber-tree nothing is weeping, 
There save the nightingale nothing doth moan, 
And the rivulet runneth in happiness on, 

*Mid pebbles or lily cups, prattling or sleeping. 


“ There, oh! there ’mid the murmurs of waters, 
Warble of birds and waving of boughs 
Crown with thine elegant laurel my brows, 
Unstained by the glory of strife and of slaughters.” 





up over the foot and laced with a thong. The hair is out- 
side. Old rags are sometimes placed under the sole of the 
foot, or portions of pitched sheepskin, to prevent the wet 
coming through. : . 

“* In the Lex Scripta of the Isle of Man, it is given for 
law that the Sunday-blanket (an equivalent of the Scotch 
tartan) shall descend as an heirloom in the female line 
direct. It is to this that Camden alludes when he says that 
‘the women of the island, whenever they go out of doors, 
did clothe themselves in a winding-sheet to keep them 
mindful of their mortality.’—Mr. Quayle’s MS., quoted 
ett ht Lugh-dhoan (lugh, mouse, and dhoan 

“+ Lo n or Lugh-dhoan (lugh, mouse, 
broten) is the name given to a peculiar breed of sheep 
ha a dirty brown fleece; which was once common on 
the island, but has almost disappeared.” 
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SEA TINTS. 


“Black is this sea beneath the sullen north; 
But brown, where endless summer belts the earth; 
Green, by the gaily smiling daylight kiss’d; 
But golden, when o’erhangs the sunlit mist. 
“So changeful is my young love’s hazel eye, 
Longhing or melting with rich witchery ; 
With sorrow soft, or dazzling with proud power, 
But, like these seas, lovely in every hour.” 


MAY. 


“The hawthorn blooms, the hawthorn breathes : 
It is the lovely, lovely May ; 
The tender green is scarcely seen, 
Sweet-scented snows load eyery spray. 


“Who knows not May’s most fragrant breath ? 
Nor knows her nightingale voice of song ? 
Like an angel spirit, new waked from death, 
She brightens the woods as she walks along. 


* Though winds no more battle, or dry boughs rattle, 
Oak and ash like skeleton bones are bare, 
But day by day glides on the May, 
And flings her promises everywhere. 


“Beneath her feet spring flowerets sweet ; 
One like the light of her hyacinth eye, 
One like the glow of her golden tress’d brow, 
One like her full lip’s rosy dye. 


“The flowers forget the winter blasts, 
The grain, the winter snows ; 
And man, the frosts of new-year’s day, 
When Summer round him glows.” 


We are glad ‘to. see ‘a fair list of subscribers to this 
publication, especially as we believe the widow of the 
author stands much in need of support; and we trust 
even this brief notice—though we have left the main 
poem, running through a volume and a half, un- 
touched—may coutribute somewhat to the same bene- 
volent purpose, 


Madonna Pia, and other Poems. By J. Gregor 

Grant. 2 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
A very miscellaneous collection, which have, we 
dare say, beguiled many of the author's vacant hours, 
as he travelled from spot to spot; for he tells us, 
in preface to some ‘“‘Stanzas upon the Field of 
Waterloo,” that they were ‘“ Written partly upon the 
spot, partly in Brussels, ond partly on the author’s 
return to England.” And he tells us in verse, else- 
where, that— 


“ Poets are a joyous race! 
O’er the laughing earth they go, 
Shedding charms o’er many a place 
Nature never favoured so: 
Still to each divinest spot 
Led by some auspicious star, 
Scattering flowers where flowers are not, 
Making lovelier those that are. 


“ Poets ave a mournful race ! 
O’er the weary earth they go, 
Darkening many a sunny place 
Nature never darkened so ; 
Still to each sepulchral spot 
Called by spectral lips afar, 
Fancying tombs where tombs are not, 
Making gloomier those which are. 


“ Poets are a gifted race ! 
If their gifts aright they knew ; 
Fallen splendour, perished grace, 
Their enchantments can renew : 
They have power o’er day and night, 
Life, with all its joys and cares— 
Earth, with all its bloom and blight— 
Tears and transport—all are theirs! 


“ Poets are a wayward race! 
Loneliest still when least alone, 
They can find in every place 
Joys and sorrows of their own: 
Grieved or glad by fitful starts, 
Pangs they feel that no one shares, 
And a joy can fill their hearts 
That can fill no hearts but theirs! 
“Poets are a mighty race! 

They ean reach to times unborn, 
They can brand the vile and base 
With undying hate and scorn! 
They can ward Detraction’s blow — 
They oblivion’s tide can stem— 

And the good and brave must owe 
Immortality to them !’”” 


_ There does not seem to be a subject which Mr. 
Grant has not chosen for song. Brothers, sisters, 
places, marriages, births, deaths, eyes, days, visions, 
houses, and people of every kind, evoke his muse ; 
Sometimes pleasantly enough, but sometimes, it must 





also be confessed, to the perpetration of doggrel, 
both in matter and words. Thus— 


paris, 1846; A GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE OF J837. 
“ How lonely in great cities one may be! 
Wandering in Paris, last July, alone, 
Just where that stately ‘ Rue Castiglione’ 
Branches from out the blithe ‘de Rivoli,’ 
A sense of solitude sank down on me, 
Darkly as night, and heavily as stone, 
As if those vast and populous streets had grown, 
E’en in an instant, bare as some bleak lea ; 
And yet the crowd, like swarming bees on bees, 
To the gay Boulevards buzzed innumerous by, 
And thronged the gardens of the Tuilleries, 
Where fountains flashed, and music swelled on high, 
As if all life were fresh as budding trees, 
And no one lonely in the world but I. 


And wherefore did my heart this burden bear ? 
Why came this solitary strangeness o’er me ? 
Because, far back a strong remembrance bore me 
To the glad days when last I wandered there, 
With those who made e’en fairest scenes more fair! 
—’Twas with an effort from the spot I tore me, 
And moved, and looked, and saw their gates before me, 
And climbed, unconsciously, the first broad stair, 
Only to weave afresh that morbid spell ! 

I am ashamed my folly to display. 

I knocked, and asked, ‘ Does Madame N——n dwell 
Still here, and her fair daughters, s'il vous plait ” 
Alas! far better than the man could tell, 

I knew that they were all far, far away !” 


Xamayca; a Romantic Poem, in Six Cantos. 
By Edwin Lawrence. Pickering. 
Tue fourth canto commences as follows :-— 


z 
“What more ennobling sight has earth to show than the 
Attachment of a fond parent and a loving 
Child ? attachment unmix’d with the impurity 
Of selfish passion ; a heavenly light, shining 
With soften’d lustre, and fed by the tenderest ties 
Which bind humanity ; unlike the fluctuant 
Lamp of sensual love, which glows awaile, and dies 
Consumed by its own ardent yet inconstant 


“Heat. Such love, the all-selfish prurient offspring 

Of passion, soon satiates the heart ; while ’tis sweet, 

Aye sweet, to behold a parent’s breast expanding 

With chastened love, that is unconscious of deceit ; 

Sweet to look upon the child, and see filial 

Duty and filial love link’d in heavenly 

Union : love so pure, so holy, lives through all 

The vicissitudes of earth, and e’en survives the 

Il. 
“ Grave ad 

In his preface, the author vindicates these strains, 
saying— 

“The public journals, the natural champions of 
authors, treat a poetical production with sullen and 
contemptuous silence, or, in reviewing it, adopt a 
tone of pity that wounds the hapless writer more 
severcly than if they had pinked him with their 
satire.” 

Now, we have done neither, but must bid Xamayca 
adieu. 


Dreams of my Youth. Poems by Fanny Kortright. 
Pickering. 

A voLuME which does not aspire beyond the 
affectionate and graceful. One lyric will exemplify 
its merits :— 

“Why should I sigh to hear the name 
That I can love no more ; 


Alas my heart! hast thou forgot 
Thy dream of love is o’er ? 


“ Hast thou forgot ? oh no! the trace 
Of feelings long since fled, 
Have left within thy lonely cell 
Thoughts that might wake the dead! 


“ Thine is the life, whose anguished pulse 
Wakes memory from her sleep ; 
That makes the weary spirit still 
A sorrowing vigil keep. 
“ Cease that wild throb! shall man command 
Each purpose strong and high ? 
And shall not woman learn to rule 
Her heart—or else to die ?” 








THE ITALIANS (LATELY) AT HOME. 

The Italians at Home. By Fanny Lewald, author of 
“ Diogena,” &e, 2 vols: Newby. 
TRANSLATED from the German by the Countess 
d’Avigdor, these sketches of Italy, though only a year 
old; may be considered as. pictures of the past, no, 








likely to be seen again in their original forms; for six 
short months haye quite changed Italy and Italian 
society and mamers.' ‘The work is therefore the 
more acceptable, and as the fair author, to German 
observation and minuteness, has udded a considerable 
degree of animation, we may say that, even at the 
end ‘of an almost endless list of books upon the 
country, she has made a pleasant addition to the 
stock, by showing us the people as she saw them at 
Rome in 1845-6. Her journey need not be followed ; 
nor need we tarry with her over the sights of Genoa 
or Rome; but two or three examples, taken almost at 
hap-hazard from any part of the travel will fairly suf 
fice to show the spirit of the work. 

“ The following morning we proceeded to Voghera. 
The post-house was close to a bookseller’s, and, out 
of curiosity, 1 wanted to see what kind of books was 
to be found in a small provincial town in Italy. 1 
asked for the catalogne, which was brought to me. It 
contained a few religious works, and some simple 
pastoral novels by Italian authors wholly unknown to 
me. There were some translations from the lrench, 
among them all Chateaubriand’s works. ‘There were 
some few histories; and a grert many translated 
memoirs of Napoleon. I asked if there were any 
German books, but was answered in the negative, and 
on my enquiring for French works, they bronght me 
the only one the shop contained—the letters and 
trial of the Marquis de Bergamo, by Non mi Recordo. 

“We reached Novi on the second evening, and 
there the market-place looked so gay and pretty that 
we were glad we were travelling with a vetturino, and 
could therefore stop. 

“ We perceived a cliurch lighted up, which we en- 
tered; we found it full of females, principally young 
girls, who were attending vespers wrapped in their 
white veils. We were told that they were silk-spin- 
ners, employed in the manufactories at Novi. ‘They 
earn half a france a day, and go to vespers after their 
work is over. In the mavket-place, outside the 
church, a number of men were assembled, They 
wore pointed hats or red-caps on their coal black 
hair. As soon as vespers were over, they were joined 
by the women, and proceeded together ‘to witness the 
puppet show, which was exhibited on a stand, by the 
light of some little lamps, amongst piles-of melons 
and gourds. The puppets performed Carlo Parigi. 
Fernando and Cario are disputing about Erminia, the 
king's daughter. In tle second scene Carlo stabs 
Fernando, and makes his escape. Then Harlequin 
appears, examines the corpse, and wonders why it 
does not move; while he is thus engaged, the king 
enters, and believing harlequin to be the murderer, is 
about to fight with him, or take him prisoner. 

“The people, who were standing around, laughed 
very much at this scene, and at the king's stupidity. 
It was the more remarkable, as no one in Italy ever 
touches a dying or dead person; if a death oceur in 
the streets, or in any public place, the people are 
always afraid of any affair with the police, and there- 
fore remain passive spectators of what is going on, 
till the police officers arrive, ascertain what hus oc- 
curred, whether there isa murder or any other crime. 
At Voghera and Novi, and also in the other small 
towns through which we passed, there are pretty 
theatres, which are quite equal to those of the small 
German court residences.” 

The route for Naples is to ocenpy three days, and 
we are told,— 

“It often happened in the frequented roads, where 
me met other carriages, that the vetturini exchenged. 
We never suffered the least inconvenietice from this 
kind of barter, for the fresh vetturino who took 
charge of us always scrupulously fulfilled what the 
former one had promised. ‘I'he only thing disagreeable 
in this mode of ‘travelling is the necessity for early 
rismg. This is imperative, in order to avoid the 
mid-day sun; for we generally stopped from twelve 
till two. The journey usually begins about four in 
the morning; one must aseend the-carriage in utter 
darkness, surronnded by a nuinber of pedple, who 
have all performed some service, and therefore demand 
a ‘buona mano.” There is the waiter who has waited 
at table, the second waiter who has put lights in the 

. 
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bed-room, the servant’ who has pointed out the t 
café; for in the hotels there is no coffee made 
at that unreasonable hour, and there is always a 
coffee-house near by, where all is prepared for such 
early customers ;' then, after one is seated in the car. 
riage, there comes the porter, who has helped to carry 
the luggage, and the ostler, who has assisted in har- 
nessing the horses. All are talking and stretching 
out their hands, and saying ‘ époco,’ it is ‘too little, 
whatever may have been given, and at length they 
eall out, ‘a pleasant journey to you,’ as the vetturino 
drives on. 

“On the morning of the third day, the Maritime 
Alps appeared in view, and the scenery suddenly 
became romantic. Fig trees growing in deep hollows 
in the mountains, aloes bordering the fields, orange 
gardens in spots protected from the wind, gave the 
whole country an entirely southern aspect. 

“All at once the mountains seemed to disappear, 
and about four o'clock in the afternoon, the vast and 
béautiful Mediterranean Jay at our feet, as if it had 
suddenly emerged from a mountain-world. The day 
became intensely hot ; the sun burnt on the rocks, 
and the rays reflecting on them, shed heat arotind like 
glowing iron. ‘ 

“We were suddenly cooled by a soft, fresh sea 
breeze, and the vetturino, like most Italians, pointing 
with his whip in order to avoid the trouble of speak- 
ing, showed us the sea and the city, that lay glittering 
in the golden light of the southern sun.” 

There is a neat touch of Florence,— 

“ Florence appeared to me too uncharacteristic, too 
little Italian, when 1 first visited it; and this impres- 
sion was greatly strengthened when I returned there 
the following yearfrom Rome. Civilization, and uni- 
versal cultivation, have effaced all stamp of nationality 
from the people. The Italians, in most parts of 





Ttaly, are stately when they are idle, and bustling and 
noisy when they are employed. The Florentines are 
like the Germans, not only busy but industrious ; 
they work with calm, quiet reflection. 


The town, 
with its large, handsome pavement of freestone, is 
remarkably clean, and appeared still more so when I 
came from Rome; and is far quieter than Naples, 
notwithstanding the crowds in the streets. Every 
one in Florence is dressed according to the fashion; 
and there are fewer priests than in any other towns, 
and one could almost fancy oneself in Germany. 
There are no sailors, no natives of the East as in 
Genoa, no Pifferavi as in Rome, no ships ornamented 
with flags; no wells, where the donkeys can fish out 
the green cabbage leaves, while stout waggoners 
stand chatting with dirty monks, or pretty women, 
who are drawing water, as in Rome. 

“Florence certainly conveys the impression of 
being a modern town, except where the old palaces 
are seen, which remind one forcibly of the Italian 
middle ages, and resemble unconquered giants, orold 
images of Roland, as they look down on the newer 
edifices about them.” 

A little further on it is added,— 

** As we drove down from the height where the 
Villa Ungher is situated, I cast'a last look on Florence 
as she lay there so peaceably on the hill-girt plain, 
like a dreaming wood-nymph in a forest of evergreens. 
Florence is beautiful amidst the harmony, peace, and 
enchanting stillness’ that surround her; but she is 
almost too harmoniously beautiful, she does not 
dazzle nor attract, she does not rivet with capricious 
contrasts like the wild Genoa. Genoa 
is life itself, Genoa la Superba dances the Saltarella, 
laughs and cries, repulses and attracts, and deceives, 
and yet the sparkling lively coquette is irresistible ; 
she charms and wins us even with her failings. Ifa 
family wanted to fix on a pleasant place of residence, 
I should advise Florence; for in Florence one can 
have all. the comforts of life, the protection of the 
laws, and even. higher artist’s pleasures. One could 
certainly be perfectly happy in Florence.. But if any 
one ask where a wide field for his wild enthusiasm can 
be opened, and for his fantastical dreams and warm 
imagination, if ‘any one ask me where he shall live 
when youthful fire is burning in his veins, and when 
he longs for the pleasures. and enjoyments. of life, 
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then would I say, “Go to Genoa, enjoy the fresh, un- 
tiring industry of men, the southern magnificence of 
the Riviera, the songs and mandolines of the people, 
and when you are burning with the joys of existence, 
then dive in the cool azure waves of the sea, when 
the sun is setting, and rejoice that it will rise again 
to illumine many more days of your youth and your 
strength with its golden rays.” 

At Rome our lady author gets speculative on reli- 
gion, as she is elsewhere on political matters; and 
among other remarks she says,— 

“ There is but one weapon against the fascinations 
of Catholicism, which have proved so powerful for 
the last twenty years; that is the sharp sword of 
bright reason. To try to combat the miracles and 
mysteries of Catholicism with the dogmas of Protes- 
tantism, is as vain and useless as tearing up weeds, 
the roots of which still remain in the ground. Many 
a waverer in his faith, after seeking unsatisfactory 
consolation from the Protestant theologians in Rome, 
and being converted to Catholicism, may have re- 
gretted that there was no rational] counsellor to guard 
him against the Catholic creed. 

“On the whole, the different foreigners in Rome 
do not frequent each other much. The aristocrats 
belonging to the various countries are in connexion 
with the Roman aristocracy; but the other classes 
are quite divided. The Germans celebrate their 
Christmas Eve among each other, the Scandinavians 
burn their Yule log; the Russians, by their calendar, 
are, in a certain degree, separated from other nations, 
as their festivals do not occur at the same time. 

“But all strangers are to be seen at Torlonia’s 
large balls; these balls are said to be the result of 
the commission which the Prince receives on foreign 
bills of exchange. Whoever has letters of credit to 
him, is invited to his balls; and there are some 
amusing anecdotes told, of the merchant-like justice 
with which the Prince appoints his attentions to his 
guests. He presents them to his handsome, graceful 
wife, a princess Colonna, and allows them to converse 
with her a long or a short time, according to the amount 
of their bills. If the Princess continue in conversa- 
tion with a person of moderate fortune, who may 
happen to please her, the Prince comes up with other 
guests, and abruptly interrupts the discourse with, 
“ Basta, Teresa basta.” 

The following might be a hint to meaner Soyers,— 

“San Guiseppe, as the model of a father of a 
family, loved a well-spread table. He therefore is the 
patron of all the good things of the Fritti; and 
Fritti, at that period, are to be seen in all parts of the 
town. 

“It always delighted me to see how the people 
provided themselves with food there, in the cheapest, 
cleanest, and most convenient way. 

“ When we hear of economical regulations by 
which a number of persons are to be fed from one 
kitchen, much better than single families of the same 
class, they seem to be mere theories, difficult of at- 
tainment. In Rome, the custom has arisen among 
the people, and answers perfectly well. There is 
never any cooking to be seen in the houses of work- 
people and artisans. A friggitore (a fryer) is to be 
found in every street, preparing all sorts of food in 
the open air, for the benefit of the numerous cus- 
tomers. Thus the workman’s time and fuel are 
spared, and he can have twice as good food, and 
double the quantity, as if he cooked it at home, and 
he can convince himself of the cleanliness, and good 
qualities of the food, because it is all cooked in his 
own presence. 

“ But, of course, with these arrangements, only 
particular kinds of food are to be had. Neither soup 
nor beef, nor anything that requires a long time for 
preparation, can be offered. 

“‘ The food of the lower classes consists principally 
of plainly cooked vegetables, which, as they are very 
juicy, require little addition to render them palatable ; 
eggs, meat, macaroni, fish, shell fish, and frogs, which 
are well fried either in lard or oil, 

“ Then the excellent cheap country wine, black or 
white bread, (for both are to be had,) and ricotta, a 





kind of cream cheese made of goat's milk, and also 


other sorts of excellent cheese, and altogether such a 
variety of eatables, that even an epicure might there 
provide himself with a good meal.” 

We conclude with a longer quotation, which will, 
we think, bear out our praise of the writer for possess. 
ing a pleasant combination of simplicity and liveli- 
ness, together with a little national sentiment. 

“On the 27th of April, 1846, I went, with some 
friends, along the Corso, on my way to the Palazzo 
Simonetti, where the German artists assemble. There 
were some new pictures exhibited, which were sai( 
to be remarkable. 

“Immediately on leaving the Via Frattina for the 
Corso, 1 was struck with the unusual bustle around 
us. Women and children were standing at the doors 
of all the houses. The porters belonging to the dif 
ferent palaces had complete audiences around them. 
Minenti, carrettieri, country people, salad and straw- 
berry vendors, were standing about, and the genuine 
Italian loungers, the priests and monks, were to be 
seen in vast numbers. 

“We hoped to meet some acquaintance, in order 
to ascertain the cause of this bustle. It could not be 
a public féte, for there were no carbineers to be seen, 
and they are never wanting; still less a holiday, be- 
cause our host had not mentioned it, which he always 
made a point of doing. 

“T imagined the most extraordinary things, and at 
last reached the Piazza Colonna, where the hands of 
the clock pointed to twelve, and the firing of cannon 
announced the mezzo giorno. 

“ The Piazza Colonna is always very lively. Car- 
riages for hire stand round the pillar of Antoninus. 
The brush-makers ply their trade close to the Palazzo 
Ruspoli. Everywhere people were standing about, 
opening and reading their letters, which bad just ar- 
rived by the post; and as the spring had returned, 
the lemonade merchant was fixing his shop, close to 
the Quattro fontana, whence he could offer refresh- 
ment to his customers in the freshest, cleanest, and 
pleasantest manner possible. 

“ Similar lemonade shops are to be seen the whole 
summer on the Piazza, where there are fountains. A 
kind of awning, shaded with laurel and slender boughs, 
is erected, under which a table is placed, and the 
lemonade prepared. A leather pipe or tube serves to 
conduct the water from the fountain to a kind of um 
on the table, and it rans thence, through two smaller 
tubes, into the glasses. The heaps of lemons and 
oranges amidst the dark-green leaves, the fresh 
sparkling water, under the shelter of the little tent, 
and the quickness, politeness, and cleanliness of the 
vendors, formed so pleasant and cheerful a picture, 
that I am surprised that painters of national customs 
and manners have not often represented it. The 
countenances of the thirsty customers were also very 
amusing. 

“ On that day, however, it was not only thirst that 
assembled the people together, there was some parti- 
cular event that attracted them. 

“I begged my friend to advance with me towards 
one of the groups, and we were told by a handsome 
Roman woman, that the sentenza (judgment) was to 
be put into execution on three thieves, who hal 
stolen on the Giovedi grasso. 

“ The Giovedi grasso is the Thursday of the Car- 
nival, the last day before the fasting commences. 

“*The thieves will be brought out directly,’ said 
the woman, and she went on her way laughing, talk- 
ing, and gesticulating to a friend, as her bright, black 
eyes, and large ear-rings flashed in the sun. And 
like true loungers, and tourists as we were, we waited 
about for the arrival of the thieves, and, at last, took 
our stand in front of the Doria palace. 

“A little Franciscan monk, who was chatting first 
to one and then to the other, and offering his snuff- 
box good-naturedly to all, was standing near us for 
some time, and struck us particularly. 

“He did not look like an Italian; his face had 
something of the Slavonian type; he had a short, 
flat nose, light blue eyes, and an expression of good- 
natured, self-satisfied cunning in his countenance. 
As it was warm, his brown cowl was thrown back. 
A little basket like those of the Capuchin Monks 
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hung on his arm, which was partly concealed by the 
frill of his cowl, and he held the indispensable snuff- 
box in his hand. 

“Ask the monk,’ said I to one of my friends, 
‘when the culprits are coming. He will answer us, 
for one can read the wish for conversation on his face.’ 

“*« Signor, when will the culprits come, and where 
are they going ?’ said my friend. 

“The face of the little monk positively sparkled 
with delight. He was spoken to by strangers; he 
had become an important personage, and would have 
something to talk about in the monastery during the 
cena, (evening meal.) 

“ Immediately, he left the middle of the road where 
he was standing, and came to ns on the pavement, 
cleared his throat in due form in preparation for the 
task. 

«You see,’ he began, ‘these are thieves who stole 
on Giovedi grasso, and any thefts during the Carni- 
val are more severely punished than those committed 
at any other time, because all the houses are slightly 
guarded and open at that time, and, besides, the 
thieves can enter with masks.’ 

«“*'The theft was committed on Giovedi grasso, 
and the judgment is pronounced already; that is 
quick work, for it is scarcely nine weeks!’ said one 
of our party. 

«+ The administration of the laws is excellent here,’ 
said the monk. 

“«*T will tell you, Signore. The thieves broke 
into the honse of a lawyer, who had gone to the 
Corso with his wife. There were three of them, and 
all masked. ‘When they got in, they tied the servant’s 
hands behind his back, and forced him to divulge 
where his master kept his Quattri-nucci, (small 
money.) What was he to do? He was compelled 
to yield. Then they asked where the lady kept her 
jewels.’ 

“She has them on,’ said the servant. 

“No, answered the thieves, ‘ that is not true, for 
we saw her on the Corso without them. Show us 
where the jewels are,’ 

“*He was obliged to show them; and when the 
thieves had taken everything, they made off. Then 
the servant ran to the window, and called out, 
“Thieves, thieves ;’ the carbineers came directly, 
and met the thieves on the stairs, and took all their 
booty away from them.’ 

“* And for how long are they to be transported ” 

“« They are condemned to the galere a vita e dieci 
anni dopo la morte, for life, and ten years after 
death.’ 

*<Ten years after death, to ‘hell; what is the 
meaning of ten years after death ?’ 

“Tt means ‘that if there should be a general 
amnesty, these thieves are entirely excluded from all 
chance of pardon. There is no help for it. Robbery 
in the Carnival must be severely punished. Did you 
not observe the Sentenza at the corner of the street ; 
itis written up ‘a vita e dieci anni dopo la morte, 
tutti e tre.’ 

“*Ten years after death,’ repeated my friend, 
‘that is the Christian liberality of a state, whose 
prince is the Chief of Christendom, and whose minis- 
ters are theologians, and who must or ought to have 
studied the spirit of Christianity. Ah! who will 
deliver us from such Christianity ” 

“Of course the monk did not understand these 
words, which were pronounced in German, and went 
quickly on with his story. 

“*Now they will be brought along here. They 
are conducted through the whole town before they 
depart for Civita Vecchia. One is a shoemaker, a 
handsome youth. I have seen them all. He is only 
five and twenty, tall, stout, and strong. He has light 
aa red whiskers, he is certainly a handsome 

youth,” 

“* Only five and twenty, strong and healthy, and 
condemned to the galleys for life.’ 

“The monk heard these words, but did not under- 
stand our horror. 

“The thieves were convicted, their doom was 
sealed, he took the whole affair quietly, without 
thinking any more about it. He began again. 
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“<< That shoemaker is a handsome youth; the 
other must -be forty; he was a coachman, and was 
sent away from some grand family. The third is a 
lacquais de place. He is older, and has ragged clothes 
on, The youth was dressed like a pagan. Thus the 
Minente, who have retained the short jacket, call 
those, who are dressed according to the present 
fashion. He was dressed like a heathen, when he 
was taken; he had a beautiful waistcoat and frock- 
coat, and long curling hair. A handsome young man 
with red whiskers.’ 

“ * See, Signore, they want to make us all heathens 
in Rome. Be on your guard against the Romans.’ 

“¢ But why ?’ 

“<¢T will tell you; the laecquais thief had cheated 
the strangers so long, that he became desperate when 
no one would employ him, for he had been in prison 
before. I tell you, Signore, beware of the Romans, 
they are all good for nothing.’ 

“Then he looked carefully around him; and as 
we did not interrupt him, but nodded our approbation 
to hear all he had to say, he continued his conversa- 
tion in a Jow tone, looking anxiously around him. 

“Tn Rome there are three noble trades—spies, 
thieves, and mediators, spie, ladri, e ruffiani. The 
princes, cardinals, and monsignori are good, because 
they are well brought up. All the others are good 
for nothing; take care, for I exclude no one.’ 

“It was terrible to hear a human being speaking 
thus of his own nation; seeing horror painted on our 
countenances, he added, kindly. 

“* What is to be done, Signore, the people are so 
badly educated ?” 

“* Are you a Roman?’ asked some one. 

“*No! a Milanese,’ he answered; ‘ but our people 
are not much better. In France—’ 

“* Were you ever in France ?” 

“«No, never; but I was in a monastery where 
there was a monk who had been in France a long 
time, and I know as much as if I had been there 
myself. In France it is different. The French are 
better, because they are well educated. They keep 
Easter here, not from belief, but from fear of im- 
prisonment. They mock at our Saviour, and treat 
him with contempt. Whoever is pious in France is 
pious from conviction; here all are so through fear 
of punishment. They are badly educated, he re- 
peated, as he took a pinch of snuff. ‘I warn you not 
to trust the people, for they are all good for nothing.’ 

“We really shuddered at his recital—the account 
may be too true. He seemed to be convinced of the 
miserable state of the people, to have a positive 
certainty of it; but it never appeared to strike him to 
dive more deeply for the reasons. The facts appeared 
unimpeachable to him. He had the idea of original 
sin, and in his servile spirit, he accepted the crimes 
of these richly-gifted people as unchangeable facts. 

“There was something shocking in the quiet, pious 
simplicity with which he recognised the wickedness 
of his own people, and mourned it as hopeless. 

“We none of us dared to make any objection, or 
to disturb the monk in his spiritual comfort. As he 
believes in God with a regal crown, and in the club- 
footed devil with horns, who can be driven away with 
a priest's words, so he believes firmly in two separate 
races of men—the good and the bad. He will thank 
God without any pharisaical pride, but in all Christian 
humility, that he has included him among the good 
instead of the bad ones; and will, perhaps, pity the 
poor thieves and spies created wicked by the crowned 
Being, and for whom his representative on earth can 
do nothing but condemn them to the galleys, ‘4 vita 
e dicci anni dopo la morte.’ 

We thanked the monk for his information; he 
made the sign of the cross over us, and went peace- 
ably on his way. He was like the original of Lessing’s 
Cloister-brother. The same constant good temper 
and child-like simplicity, the same feeling for what 
was right, and insensibility to clerical tyranny. The 
oft-repeated sentence, ‘So says the patriarch,’ was 
only necessary to render the likeness complete. 

‘Tt was, however, one o'clock; the crowd increased, 
and every eye was turned towards the Venetian 
piazza, Single carbineers were riding thence down 





the Corso, just as they did in the Carnival, to clear 
the way for the horse-racing. 

‘“ The carbineers are never wanting; their ancient 
helmets are everywhere. If the Pope drives: out, 
with his guarda nobile, or Lord Ward gives a ball, or, 
if some great personage is to be buried, a saint 
canonized, or a thief sent to the galleys, carbineers 
announce the interesting events to the public, with 
as much certainty as swallows do the arrival of 
spring. 

‘A troop of soldiers, well armed, followed the 
carbineers, singly. In the midst of them there were 
three carts; of the kind in general use there, to convey 
provisions, oil, wine, &c., from the Campagna into 
the town, They are small carts, on very high wheels, 
with skin or cloth covering, which serves to protect 
the passengers from the sand and rain. The horse, 
which the driver excites with his continual ‘ AnrRR,’ 
is harnessed to very small poles. 

“ Each thief occupied a separate cart. They wore 
the tight dark-brown pointed cap, and there were 
heavy chains, both on the hands and on their feet, 
and another chain to confine them in the cart. I 
could not see the expression of their countenances, 
nor did I wish to do so. What can this misery teach 
us, which we do not know already ! 

‘During the whole winter 1 had seen the convicts, 
sometimes between forty and sixty in number, pass 
my windows, night and morning. They were con - 
ducted to Monte Pincio, where they were working, 
by a superintendent, and were also accompanied by 
the military. In Rome, they keep the roads in order, 
weed, plant, and assist in erecting new fountains that 
are being built. I never saw one mild or benevolent- 
looking countenance among them; all looked cold 
and indifferent, some hardened and gloomy; and yet, 
there was one feeling heart among them. 

“T recollect, one day, when the clanking of the 
chains attracted me to the window. 1 knew many of 
the convicts by sight, for I felt a degree of interest in 
them. On that day, which was a fresh afternoon in 
the winter, some of the convicts were standing to 
purchase those yellow beans, cooked, which are sold 
very cheap. The superintendent was near, in order 
to watch them, and prevent their buying anything 
else, 

“A youth, with an ugly black poodle, came up, 
begging, and stood close to one of the convicts, who 
was taking no part in the purchase of the beans. He 
looked for a moment at the dog, and then stroked 
him. The poodle jumped on him. The countenance 
of the ugly convict assumed, suddenly, a most cheer- 
ful expression; he caressed the animal, and as tle 
superintendent at that moment called them to go on, 
the*convict drew a piece of bread out of his pocket, 
gave the smaller half to the dog, and the larger to 
the beggar, and followed the others, without looking 
round. 

“The pen cannot describe how affecting, and 
truly touching, this scene appeared to me. I wished 
some good painter had been present. in order to 
transmit it to posterity. Nothing could testify more 
forcibly against solitary confinement. 

“ Neither thoughts of God, nor repentance for past 
sins, can be so useful to the soul as such real feelings 
of humanity and intercourse with actual life. 

“ For several days afterwards, whenever I heard 
the chains rattle, 1 hurried to the window, to look out 
for the ugly convict. I never saw him again.” 








MR. HALLAM’S NEW WORK. 
Supplemental Notes to the View of the State of 
Europe during the Middle Ages. By Henry 
Hallam. 8yo. Murray. < 
(Second Notice,—Conclusion.) 
CoNnTINUING our cursory review of this valuable 
volume, we have to observe, that the inquiry into the 
exact meaning of the names and positions of eorls 
and ceorls, and other Anglo-Saxon appellations, 
though concise, is a very luminous exposition; and 
the references to Domesday Book remarkable in 
showing the relative difference in the proportions of 
particular ranks in particular districts. The annexed 
will exemplify the nature of the essay :-—~ 
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“ The concise distinction ,hetween, what we; should 
call freehold. and |copybold, is made by-the forms of 
entering each manor throughout , Domesday, Book. 
Liberi homines invariably, and isoemen I believe, 
except in Lincolnshire, occupied the one, villani. and 
bordarié the other. Hence liberwm tenementum. and 
villenagium. | What, then, in Anglo Saxon language, 
was the kind of these two classes? They belong, it 
will he.observed,-almost. wholly to the. Danish coun- 
ties; not one-of either, denomination appears in 
Wessex, as will be seen by reference to Sir H, Ellis’s 
abstract. Were they thanes or ceorls, or a class 
distinct. from both? What was. their were? We 
cannot, think that a poor cultivator of a few acres, 
though of ,his own land, was estimated at 1200. shil- 
lings, like a royal thane... Tle intermediat posi 
tion of the sixhyndman would be a convenient guess ; 
but unfortunately this seems not to. have existed in 
the Danelage... We gain no great light from the laws 
of Edward the Confessor, which. fix the manbote, or 
fine to the lord for..a man. slain, regulated according 
to the were due to his children. Manbote, in Dane- 
lage, ‘ de villano et de sokemanno 12 oras; de liberis 
hominibus, tres,,mareas.’. (C€. 12.) Thus, in the 
Danish counties, of, which Lincolnshire was one, the 
socman was estimated like a villanus, and much lower 
than a liber homo, The ora is said to haye been one- 
eighth of a mark, consequently the liber homo’s man- 
bote was double that of the vyillein or socman. If 
this bore a fixed ratio to the were, we have a new and 
unheard of rank who might be called fourhyndmen. 
But such a distinction is never met with. It would 
not in itself be improbable that the liberi homines 
who occupied freehold lands, and owed no predial 
service, should be raised in the composition for their 
lives above common ceorls. But in these inquiries 





new difficulties are always springing forth. 

“ We must, upon the whole, I conceive, take the 
socmen for twyhyndi, for ceorls more fortunate than 
the rest, who had acquired some freehold Iand, or to 
whose ancestors, possibly, it had been allotted in the 
original settlement. It indicates a remarkable variety 


in the condition of these East-Anglian counties, Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, and a more diffused freedom in their 
inhabitants. The population, it must strike us, was 
greatly higher, relatively to their size, than in any 
other part of England; and the multitude of small 
manors and of parish churehes, which still continue, 
bespeaks this progress. The soemen, as well as the 
liberi homines, in whose condition there may have 
been little difference, except in Lincolnshire, where 
we have seen, that for whatever cause, the socmen 
were little, if at all, better than the villani, were all 
commended; they had all some lord, though bearing 
to him a relation neither of fief nor of villenage ; they 
could in general, though with some exceptions, alien 
their lands at pleasure; it has been thought that 
they might pay some small rent in acknowledgment 
of commendation; but the one class, undoubtedly, 
and- probably the other, were freeholders' in every 
legal sense of the word, holding by that ancient and 
respectable tenure, free and common socage, or in a 
manner at least analogous to it. Though socmen are 
chiefly mentioned in the Danelage, other obscure 
denominations of occupiers occur in Wessex and 
Mercia; which seem to have denoted a similar class. 
But the style of Domesday is so concise, and so far 
from uniform, that we are very liable to be deceived in 
our conjectural inferences from it. 

“It, may, be remarked. here, that \many of our 
modern writers draw too\ unfavoarable a picture of 
the. condition, of the Anglo Saxon ceorl. Few indeed 
fall into the, capital, mistake of: Mr. Sharon Turner, 
by speaking of him as_legally in servitude, like the 
villein of Buitton’s age. But. we often find a ten- 
dency to consider him. as in a, very. uncomfortable 
condition, little caring,‘ to what lion’s.paw he might 
fall,’ as Bolingbroke said in 1745, and treated by bis 
lord as 9, miserable dependant. :. Half a century. since, 
in the days of Sir William Jones, Granville. Sharp, 
and Major Cartwright, the, Anglo-Saxon. constitution 
was built, on, universal. suffrage ; exery.man_in, his 
tything a partaker. of sovereignty, and. sending, from 
his’ rood of land, an annual. representative..to, the 
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Witenagemot.. Such a theory could not stand the 
first glimmerings of historical, knowledge.in a, mind 
tolerably sound. _But while we absolutely deny po- 
litical privileges of this kind to the ceorl, we need 
not assert his life to have been miserable. He had 
very definite legal rights, and acknowledged capacities 
of acquiring more; that he was sometimes exposed 
to oppression is probable enough; but, in reality, the 
records of all kinds that have descended to us, do not 
speak in such strong language of this as we may read 
in those of the continent. We have no insurrection 
of the ceorls, no outrages by themselves, no atrocious 
punishment by their masters, as in Normandy. _ Per- 
haps. we are a little too much struck by their obliga- 
tion to reside on the lands which they cultivated ; the 
term ascriplus glebe denotes, in our apprehension, an 
ignoble servitude. It is, of course, inconsistent with 
our modern equality of rights; but we are to remem- 
ber, that he who deserted his land, and consequently 
his lord, did so in order to become a thief. Hlafordles 
men, of whom we read so much, were invariably of 
this character. What else, indeed, could he become ? 
Children have an idle play, to count buttons, and say 
—Gentleman, apothecary, ploughman, thief. Now 
this, if we consider the second as representative of 
burgesses in towns, is actually a distributive enu- 
meration, setting aside the clergy, of the Anglo- 
Saxon population; a thane, a burgess, a ceorl, a 
hlafordles man ; that is, a man without land, lord, or 
law, who lived upon what he could take. For the 
sake of protecting the honest ceorl from such men, 
as well as of protecting the lord in what, if property 
be regarded at all, must be protected, his rights to 
services legally due, it was necessary to restrain the 
cultivator from quitting his land. Exceptions to 
this might oceur, as we find among the liberi homines 
and others in Domesday, but it was the general rule. 
We might also ask, whether a lessee for years at 
present, is not in one sense ascriptus gleba. It is 
true, that he may go wherever he will; and if he 
continue to pay his rent and perform his covenants, 
no more can be said. But if he does not this, the law 
will follow his person; and though it cannot force 
him to return, will make it by no means his interest 
to desert the premises. Such remedies as the law 
now furnishes, were not in the power of the Saxon 
landlord ; but all that any lord could desire was to 
have the services performed, or to receive a compen- 
sation for them.” 

The following remarks on the question, whether 
borough magistrates sat, or did not sit, on the Witen- 
agemot, are well worth quotation :— 

“Sir Francis Palgrave, a strenuous advocate for 
the antiquity of municipal privileges, contends for 
aldermen, elected by the people in boroughs, sitting 
and assenting among the king’s witan. (Edinb. 
Rev. xxvi. 26.) ‘Their seats in the witenagemot 
were connected as inseparably with their office as 
their duties in the folkmote. Nor is there any reason 
for denying to the aldermen of the boroughs the rights 
and rank possessed by the aldermen of the hundreds ; 
and they, in all cases, were equally elected by the 
commons. The passage is worthy of consideration, 
like every thing which comes from this ingenious and 
deeply-read author. But we must be staggered by , 
the absence of all proof, and particularly by the fact 
that we do not find aldermen of towns, so described, 
among the witnesses of any royal charter. Yet it is 
possible that such a privilege was confined to the 
superior thanes, which weakens the inference. We 
cannot pretend, I think, to deny, in so obscure an 
inquiry, that some eminent inhabitants (I would here 
avoid the ambiguous word citizens) of London, or 
even other cities, might occasionally be present in the 
witenagemot. But were not these, as we may con- 
fidently assume, of the rank of thane? The position 
in my text is, that ceorls or inferior freemen had no 
share in the deliberations of that assembly. Nor 
would these aldermen, if actually present, have been 
chosen by the court-leet for that special. purpose, but 
as regular magistrates. ‘Of this great council,’ Sir 
F. P. says, in. another place (Edinb. Rey. xxxiv. 336), 
‘as constituted anterior to the Conquest, we know 
little more than the name.’ The. greater room, con- 





sequently, for hypothesis,  In,a later, work, Six F. P. 
adopts the notion, that, forty hydes of land were the 
necessary qualification for a seat in the, witenagemot. 
This is almost inevitably inconsistent, with the pre- 
sence, as by right, of aldermen. elected by. boroughs, 
We must conclude, therefore, that he has abandoned 
that hypothesis. Neither of the two is satisfactory to 
my judgment,” 

The following opinion upon one of the most absurd 
legal practices of our age, coming from so high an 
authority as Mr. Hallam, will not, we trust, be with- 
out its public effect, and point more distinctly to an 
alteration in a law at once so monstrous.in principle 
and injurious in effect :— 

“ Henry II., a prince not perhaps himself wise, but 
served by wise counsellors, blended the two, schemes 
of jurisprudence, as far as the times would permit, 
by the assise of novel disseisin, and the circuits of 
his justices in eyre. From this age we justly date 
our form of civil procedure, the trial by a jury (using 
always that word in a less strict sense than. it bears 
with us), replaced that by the body, of bundredors; 
the stream of justice purified itself in. successive 
generations, through the acuteness, learning, and in- 
tegrity of that remarkable series of men,, whose 
memory lives chiefly among lawyers, I mean. the 
judges under the house of Plantagenet; and, thus, 
while the common. law borrowed from Normandy too 
much, perhaps, of its subtlety in. distinction, and 
became as scientific as that of Rome, it maintained, 
without encroachment, the grand principle of the 
Saxon polity, the trial of facts. by the country. From 
this principle (except as to that preposterous relic of 
barbarism, the requirement of unanimity) may, we 
never swerve—may we never be compelled, im wish, 
to swerve—by a contempt of their oaths in jurors, 
and a disregard of the just limits of their trust!” 

Surely a majority of two-thirds on a jury ought to 
suffice for every purpose of justice; and then it 
would not be liable to be defeated by, perhaps, a single 
fool, rogue, or perjurer. We now transcribe a notice 
of London :— 

“ A singular proof of the estimation in which the 
citizens of London held themselves, in the reign of 
Richard I. occurs in the Chronicle of Jocelyn de 
Brakelonde (p. 56—Camden Society, 1840.) They 
claimed to be free from toll in every part of England, 
and in every jurisdiction, resting their immunity on 
the antiquity of London (which was coeval, they 
said, with Rome), and on its rank as metropolis of 
the kingdom. ‘Et dicebant cives Lundonienses 
fuisse quietos de theloneo in omni foro, et semper et 
ubique, per totam Angliam, a tempore quo Roma 
primo fundata fuit, et civitatem Lundonie, eodem 
tempore fundatam, talem habere debere, libertatem 
per totam Angliam, et ratione civitatis privilegiatw 
que olim metropolis fuit et caput regni, et ratione 
antiquitatis.’ Palgrave inclines to think that London 
never formed part of any kingdom of the Heptarchy. 
(Introduction to Rot. Cur. Regis. p. 95.) But. this 
seems to imply a republican city in the midst of so 
many royal states, which seems hardly probable, 
unless the meaning be that London was not parcel 
of any kingdom, so as to appear in its witenagemot. 
Certainly it seems strange, though I cannot explain 
it away, that the capital of England should have 
fallen, as we generally suppose, to the small and 
obscure kingdom of Essex. Winchester, indeed, 
may be considered as having become afterwards the 
capital during the Anglo-Saxon monarchy, so far as 
that it was for the most part the residence of our 
kings. But London was always more populous. 

“If Fitz-Stephen rightly informs us, that in Lon- 
don there were 126 parish churches, besides 13 con- 
veutual ones, we may naturally think the population 
much under-rated at 40,000. But the fashion of 
building churches in cities was so general, that we 
cannot apply a standard from modern times. Nor- 
wich contained sixty parishes. 

“Even under Henry IlI., as we find by Fitz- 
Stephen, the prelates and nobles had town houses. 
‘Ad hee omnes fere episcopi, abbates, et magnates 
Anglie, ‘qnasi_cives et municipes sunt urbis Lun- 
donie; sua ibi habentes edificia preclara; ubi se 
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recipiunt, ubi divites intpensas facinnt, ad coneilia, 
ad conventus celebres in urbem evocati, 2 domino 
rege vel metropolitano suo, seu propriis tracti ne- 
gotiis.’ The eulogy of London by this writer is very 
curious ; its citizens were thus early distinguished 
by their good eating, to which they added amuse- 
ments less congenial to later livery-men, hawking, 
cock-fighting, and much more. The word cockney 
is not improbably derived from cocayne, the name of 
an imaginary land of ease and jollity. 

“The city of London within the walls was not 
wholly built, many gardens and open spaces remain- 
ing. And the houses were never more than a single 
story above the ground-floor, according to the uni- 
form type of English dwellings in the twelfth and 
following centuries. On the other hand, the liberties 
contained many inhabitants; the streets were nar- 
rower than since the fire of 1666; and the vast 
spaces now occupied by warehouses might have been 
covered hy dwelling-houses. Forty thousand, on the 
whole, seems rather a low estimate for these two 
centuries; but it is impossible to go beyond the 
vaguest conjecture. 

“The population of Paris in the middle ages has 
been estimated with as much diversity as that of 
London. ‘M. Dulaure, on the basis of the taille in 
1313, reckons the inhabitants at 49,110. But he 
seems’ to have made unwarrantable assumptions 
where his’ data were deficient. M. Guérard, on the 
other handy (Doeumens Inédits, 1841,) after long 
calculations, brings the population of the city in 
1292, to 215,861. This is certainly very much more 
thanwe could assign to London, or probably any 
European city; and, in fact, his estimate goes on 
two arbitrary postulates. The extent of Paris in 
that age, which is tolerably known, must be decisive 
against so high a population.* 

“Tbe Winton Domesday, in the possession of the 
Society of Antiquaries 6f London, furnishes some 
important information as to that city, which, as well 
as London, does not appear in the great Domesday 
Book. ‘This record is of the reign of Henry I. 
Winchester had been, as is well known, the capital 
of the Anglo-Saxon kings. It has been observed 
that ‘the opulence of the inhabitants may possibly 
be gathered from the frequent recurrence of the trade 
of goldsmith in it, and the populousness of the town 
from ‘the enumeration of the streets.’ (Cooper's 
Public Records, i. 226.) Of these we find sixteen. 
In the petition from the city of Winchester to king, 
Henry VI., in 1450, no less than nine of these 
streets are mentioned as having been ruined.’ As 
York appears to lave contained about 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, under the Confessor, we may probably com- 
pute the population of Winchester at nearly twice 
that number,” 

On the religion of the middle ages, Mr. Hallam 
notes :— 

“Beyond every doubt, the evils of superstition in 
the middle ages, though separately considered very 
Serious, are not to be weighed against the benefits of 
the religion with which they were so mingled. The 
fashion of the eighteenth century, among protestants 
especially, was to exaggerate the crimes and follies 
of mediceval ages—perhaps I have fallen into it a 
little too much; in the present, we seem more in 
danger of extennating them. We still want an in- 
flexible impartiality in all that borders on ecclesiasti- 
cal history, which, I believe, has never been dis- 
played on an extensive scale. A more captivating 
book can hardly be named than the Mores Catholici 
of Mr. Digby; and it contains certainly a great deal 
of truth ; but the general effect is that of a mirage, 

Which confuses and deludes the sight. If those 
‘ages of faith’ were as noble, as pure, as full of 
human kindness as he has delineated them, we have 
had a bad exchange in the centuries since the Refor- 
mation. And those who gaze at Mr. Digby's en- 
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chantments, will do well to consider how they can 
better’ escape this consequence than he has done. 
Dr. Maitland’s Letters on the Dark Ages, and a great 
deal’ more that comes from the pseudo-Anglican or 
Anglo-Catholic press, converge to the same end; a 
strong sympathy with the medieval Church, a great 
indulgence to its errors, and indeed a reluctance to 
admit them, with a corresponding estrangement from 
all that has passed in the last three centuries.” 

With two brief passages more, we must conclude 
this very imperfect attempt to give an adequate notion 
of this instructive volume :— 

“The laws of William the Conqueror, published 
in Ingulfus, are translated from a Latin original ; 
the French is of the thirteenth century. It is doubt- 
ful whether any French, except a fragment of a trans- 
lation of Boethius, in verse, is now extant of an 
earlier age than the twelfth. (Introduetion to Hist. 
of Literat. 3rd edit. p. 28.)” 

“The progress of our language in proceedings of 
the legislature is so well described in the preface to 
the authentic edition of Statutes ef the Realm, pub- 
lished by the Record Commission, that I shall tran- 
scribe the passage, which I copy from Mr. Cooper's 
useful account of the Public Records (vol. i. p. 189)— 

“«* The earliest instance recorded of the use of the 
English language in any parliamentary proceeding is 
in 36 Edw. III. The style of the roll of that year 
is in French, as usual, but it is expressly stated that 
the causes of summoning the parliament were de 
clared en Englois; and the like circumstance is 
noted in 37 and 38 Edw. 11]. In the 5th year of 
Richard II., the chancellor is stated to have made 
un bone collacion en Engleys (introductory, as was 
then sometimes the usage, to the commencement of 
business), though he made use of the common 
French form for opening the parliament. A petition 
from the ‘Folk of the Mercerye of London,’ in the 
10th year of the same reign, is in English; and it 
appears also that in the 17th year the Earl of Arundel 
asked pardon of the Duke of Lancaster by the award 
of the King and Lords, in their presence in parlia- 
ment, in a form of English words. The cession and 
renunciation of the crown by Richard II. is stated to 
have been read before the estates of the realm and 
the people in Westminster Hall, first in Latin and 
afterwards in English, but it is entered on the parlia- 
ment roll only in Latin. And the challenge of the 
crown by Henry IV., with his thanks after the allow- 
ance of his title, in the same assembly, are recorded 
in English, which is termed his maternal tongue. 
So also is the speech of Lord William Thyrning, the 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, to the late King 
Richard, announcing to him the sentence of his de- 
position, and the yielding up, on the part of the 
people, of their fealty and allegiance. In the 6th 
year of the reign of Henry IV., an English answer is 
given to a petition of the Commons, touching a pro- 
posed resumption of certain grants of the crown to 
the intent the king might live of his own. The 
English language . afterwards appears occasionally, 
through the reigns of Henry 1V. and Henry V. In 
the first and second, and subsequent years of 
Henry VI., the petitions or bills, and in many cases 
the answers also, on which the statutes were after- 
wards framed, are found frequently in English ; but 
the statutes are entered on the rol] in French or 
Latin. From the 23rd year of Henry VI., these 
petitions or bills are almost universally in English, 
as is also sometimes the form of the Royal assent ; 
but the statutes continued to be enrolled in French 
or Latin. Sometimes Latin and French are used in 
the same statute, as in 8 Henry VI., 27 Henry VI., 
and 39 Henry VI. The last statute wholly in Latin 
on record is 33 Henry VI. c. 2. The statutes of 
Edward IV. are entirely in French. The statutes 
of Richard 11], are in many manuscripts in French 
in a complete statute form ; and they were so printed 
in his reign and that of his successor. In the earlier 
English editions a translation was inserted in the 
same form; but in several editions, since 1618, they 
have been printed in English, in a different form, 
agreeing, so far as relates to the acts printed, with 
the inrolment in Chancery at the Chapel of the Rolls. 





The’ petitions’ and bills in parliament, during these 
two reigns ave’ allin' English.) The» statutes’ of 
Henry VII. have ‘always, it is believed, been: pub- 
lished in English; but there are manuscripts con~ 
taining the statutes of the’ first two parliaments,/in 
his first and third year in French. From the fourth 


year to the end of his reign, and from thence to the 
present time, they are universally in English.” 








On the Relations of the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein. By Travers Twiss, D.C.L., &c. Longs 
mans. 

Tue important question yet at issue between the 
crown of Denmark and the German confederation, 
involving, as it does, the political relations and obli- 
gations of every state in Europe, is treated by Dri 
Twiss juridically, and with the calm and considerate 
impartiality due’ to an abstract internationnl diseus- 
sion. The work displays équal ability and diseretion ; 
and all who are interested in the settlement of a state 
of affairs inconsistent with public tranquillity will do 
well to make up their minds according to the author's 
view and arguments. 

A Bridal Gift. By the Editor of A Parting Gift to 
a Christian Friend. Liverpool: Marples. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall. 

Turis beautiful little volume, got up in a style of 
admirable taste and elegance, has run through six 
editions, though chiefly a selection of prose and verse 
from various popular writers. The selection, it may 
be added, is made with correct feeling for moral and 
religious ends. A few original pieces are added ; but, 
after all, we fancy the most obvious attractions must 
be allowed to the ornamental graces of the binding, 
gilding, and embellishments. 

The Philosophy of a Future State, By Thomas Dick, 

LL.D. Glasgow and London: Collins, 

Tuis new edition of the justly-esteemed work of Dr, 

Dick belongs to a cheap series, which is announced, 

of superior publications of a serious nature, The 

reading, learning, aud piety. of the author have 
ensured a production of. very varied character snd 
general interest. 

A Dictionary of Practical Medicine, dc. By James 
Copland, M.D., F.R.S., &c, &e,. Parts X11. and 
XII. Longmans. 

Tue medical world will be glad, and all the sick and 

afflicted will have xeason to) rejoice, at seeing two 

parts of this very important work issue. from the 
press so closely together, and promise increased 
activity in conducting it to. a. much desired termination. 

No doubt the remarkable discoveries, and accessions 

to our knowledge in connexion with the science of 

medicine impose upon a conseientions editor a task 
of infinitely more labour than could have been con- 
templated at setting out, and we are therefore bound 
to absolve Dr, Copland from the charge of unne- 
cessary delay; but still it is much to be wished that 
he should devote as much of his time as his inereased. 
and increasing practice will admit to the performance 
of this great public duty, and thus complete as soon 
as possible a work which, when. so completed, may 
most truly be described. as a Library of Practical 

Medicine and ample Digest of Medical Literature. 

Poisons are skilfully treated of in these parts ; and the 

last pages lead us into the letter R. (Rabies), so that, 

alphabetically speaking, we may consider the end 

very nearly in sight. , 

Catherine de Medicis. Bentley's Standard Novels. 
No. CXTI. 

Miss CostELLo’s sterling romance under this title 

is the latest volume of this prolonged publication, 

which certainly forms a series as agreeable and’ inte~ 
resting as it is lengthened. 

Baptismal Regeneration is not the Doctrine of the 
Holy Scriptures nor of the Church of England, 
By the Rev. Thomas Brooke, B.A. © Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. Seeleys. Hatchards, Chester : 
Catherall. 

Tue writer, sternly at issue with the Romish cliurcly 

maintains the position averred in his ‘title-page, and 

considers the opposite opinion to be an insidious sap 
very dangerous to the Protestant faith. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
PUTNEY COLLEGE—CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


On Tuesday, this establishment for scientific educa- 
tion held its anniversary, and awarded its prizes, 
The Duke of Bucel , its president and liberal 
patron, was in the chair; and the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Bishop of London, the Earl of Devon, Sir Charles 
Lemon, Sir C. W. Pasley, and other distinguished 
persons, on the platform. There are between seventy 
and eighty students in the college ; and the business 
of the day commenced with the general report of their 
progress during the past year. This was followed by 
specific reports from the various masters, professors, 
and lecturers, giving accounts of the classes under 
their charge. 1. The Vice-Principal spoke of the 
religions and moral conduct of the pupils, enunciat- 
ing the somewhat qualified principle, that warning 
and censure was more the general duty of their 
teachers than praise, (a principle which many philo- 
sophical minds ineline to question;) but concluding 
with approbation of the improved good conduct of 
the inmates of the institution, on a comparison with 
the preceding year. 2. In mathematics, the report 
was that of fair progress; but some deduction was 
made in consequence of the pupils entering without 
being previously prepared for the higher branches. 
3. In pure chemistry and physics, Professor Lyon 
Playfair described the large course of education pur- 
sued, consisting of no fewer than 200 lectures; and 
mentioned the benefit derived in this class by the 
accession of Mr, J. A. Phillips from L’Ecole des 
Mines, Paris, as his coadjutor, with more time than 
he could spare, to direct them in practical chemistry 
and metallurgy. 4. In geology, the report was 
favourable, being read by a brother professor, ia the 
absence of Professor Ansted, prevented from attend- 
ing by urgent and indispensable business, (a good 
jaugh, our worthy friend having disposed of himself 
in holy matrimony about three weeks ago, and, con- 
sequently, having the honeymoon excuse.) 5. In 
architecture and civil engineering; 6, in geodesy; 
and 7, in machinery, all the reports were also satis- 
factory. In 8, Free hand drawing and perspective, 
Mr. Fradelle’s report was not so encouraging; and 
in 9, French literature, Professor Brasseur com- 
plained of absolute inattention. In 10, German 
literature, Dr. Fick had to report a much superior 
order of things; and, upon the whole, it seemed just 
in the noble President to compliment the students 
generally upon the state of their attainments, and 
their advance in scientific pursuits. 

After delivering the prizes to a fine intelligent- 
looking set of young men, his Grace addressed 
them, and recommended a more careful study of 
French, which was likely to be so useful to them in 
after life. He also enforced the necessity of culti- 
vating gentlemanly manners, 

The Duke of Cambridge enforced the expediency 
of cultivating the useful parts of their profession. 

The Bishop of London enforced the advantage of 
religious cultivation. 

The Earl of Devon and Sir C. Pasley also gave 
them some good advice, which was listened to with 
much apparent attention by the students generally, 
and the meeting broke up. 

The fine day was auspicious, and the grounds looked 
as gay as the opposite bank and Willow Bank Cottage 
could do on the morrow with its féte for baths and 
washhouses. Electric. and magnetic experiments 
were exhibited by Mr. Phillips; the machinery and 
design-rooms were inspected ; a beautiful drawing of 
the college, for engraving, was shown by Mr. Cowen; 
and luncheons were provided for visitors acquainted 
with the authorities.* 

Altogether, we may suy the meeting was one of a 
very gratifying nature; and the proceedings appeared 
to confirm the expectation of this School becoming 
one of the most useful in the country for civil 
engineering and practical seience. 


Those who re pg not so privileged, and indulged only in 
a eedae thecal coemaives ty ealling ha ved the river, ex- 
Savane 
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CHARCOAL. 

Bestwes drying and seasoning wood with high pres- 
sure steam, described in our last number, M. Violette 
similarly prepares charcoal of a superior quality, espe- 
cially for the finer kinds of gunpowder. ‘The process, 
however, produces charcoal of any kind, that is to 
say, wood by it can be carbonized uniformly to any 
degree between red and black. ‘The successive stages 
of carbonization in the close vessels, and the effects 
of submitting the wood to different degrees of tem- 
perature, are as follow:—At 200°, wood is not car- 
bonized; at 250°, unbaked charcoal, known as 
brulots ; at 300°, red charcoal is formed; at 350° and 
above, the operation invariably yields black charcoal. 
The time necessary for carbonization varies from 
three hours to one hour and a half, and the products 
pass progressively from the red to the black. In the 
apparatus established by M. Violette at Esquerdes, 
the steam generated as ordinarily, passes into a still 
worm twisted into a helix. The tube is 0m,020 
in diameter, and 20m long; the vapour goes out 
at a temperature ef about 300° ; it-envelopes a hori- 
zontal cylinder which contains the wood; it pene- 
trates the cylinder, heats and chars the wood, and 
then passes off charged with the products of the dis 
tillation. The charcoal produced is stated to be 
twice as much as by the old method, and the cost is 
equally in favour of the new process. M. Violette 
considers the process applicable to several industrial 
purposes, such as distillation; it readily extracts 
acetic acid and the spirit of wood, as also baking 
bread, biscuits, &c. 


HEBE. 

THE planet Hebe discovered last year by M. Hencke, 
ceased to be observable in our hemisphere about the 
beginning of October. It rises now about 2°30 a.m., 
and will soon be observed. To facilitate the search- 
ing for the planet, M. Ivon Villarceau has calculated 
the elements of its orbit, selecting from all the ob- 
servations he could procure, (about twenty,) made at 
Altona, Berlin, Bonn, Hamburgh, Greenwich, and 
Paris. The elements are :— 


Mean anomaly, 0,0 July 1847, ..272° 29 25,0” { Meantime, 


Longitude of perihelion 14 52 34,1 Ps £° 
Longitude of ascending node.....138 30 55,5 po ty 


Inclination , 
Angle (sin=excentricity) 1l 31 52,7 
Mean diurnal heliocentric motion 939”, 3097 
Hence deduced— 
199 9033 
Semi-grand axis (log = 0,; 384 7985).. ess 4844 
Duration of sidereal revolution, 3yrs.777 447 
M. Villarceau considers the above elements suffi- 
ciently accurate to ensure the easy finding of the 
planet by the aid of the positions to be deduced from 
them. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

July 8th.—At the close of a special meeting of the 
council,—present, the President, Mr. Hallam, and 
several other leading members of the society,—Mr. 
Harris, of Alexandria, exhibited some interesting 


papyri, purchased by him at Thebes. The principal 
of these remains was the series of fragments of an 
oration by Hyperides against Demosthenes, some 
account of which we recently reported, as read at an 
ordinary meeting. This MS. was originally one roll 
of paper, on‘which the oration was written in pages of 
about twenty lines each, divided bya margin, in a small 
but beautifully clear hand. At present the substance 
of about twenty-five pages remains, but, unfortunately, 
few of them consecutive. Mr. Harris’s MS. is hitherto 
unique among the known contents of the Theban 
tombs; but its discovery, though a subject of surprise 
in such a situation, is of a nature to excite hopes that 
other remains of the literary treasures of classical 
antiquity may be found in Egypt. Mr. Harris is 
preparing an exact facsimile of the papyrus for pub- 
lication. 

*,.* To our brief notice (see Literary Gazette of 





| July Ist) of Mr. Harris’s communication respecting 





the discovery of an avenue of sphinxes along the 
northern face of the great Pyramid at Saccara, we are 
enabled to add the following particulars : 

Three of the sphinxes in situ were seen by Mr, 
Harris, and the position of others, beneath the sand, 
was pointed out to him by his Arab guide. The 
avenue, or dromos, is about twenty feet in width, the 
sides walled with crude bricks. The guide stated 
that it had been traced over so great an extent of 
ground, that there could not, he thought, be less than 
100 sphinxes. Mr. Harris had himself seen nine at 
Cairo, which had been transferred thither for sale, 
These are probably the sphinxes alluded to by Strabo 
(book xvii.) as existing in the vicinity of a temple 
of Serapis, in a place extremely exposed to the 
encroachments of the sand. Pausanias’ likewise 
mentions this temple as the most ancient of those 
dedicated to Serapis in Egypt. 


BRITISH ARCHHOLOGIOAL ASSOCIATION. 

July 14th.—Public Meeting.—Mr. Solly in the 
chair. 

Mr. Crofton Croker exhibited two silver buckles 
of the ninth or tenth century, which had been dug up 
in the island of Inniscathery, at the mouth of the 
river Shannon, and offered some remarks upon the 
importance of the engravings figured on them. He 
also exhibited two specimens of gold ring money from 
Treland, recently procured for him by Mr. Sainthill, 
of Cork, and remarkable from their having been ent 
and twisted to form links of a massive chain. Mr, 
Croker had some reason for thinking that “ this find” 
was made upon some property belonging to Viscount 
Guillamore, in the county of Cork, although little or 
no evidence could be produced to establish the fact. 
He also exhibited what was supposed to be a small 
silver-gilt reliquary, recently found at Kilmallock, in 
the county of Limerick, but which Mr. Syer Cuming 
subsequently considered to be a very early Bulla, 
giving his reasons for attributing it-to the fifth or 
sixth century, in fact, about the time or soon after the 
introduction of Christianity into Ireland. 

Mr. Price read a communication from Mr. Roach 
Smith, respecting a very remarkable Saxon sword; 
and some observations followed, as to the misappro- 
priation of Anglo-Saxon remains in quarters where 
such matters should have been better understood, and 
the discovery more correctly recorded. 

Mr Gould offered a few illustrative remarks refer- 
ring to his recent inspection of Trajan’s column. 

Mr. Fairholt read a paper on Mural painting asa 
domestic decoration in the middle ages, prefacing it 
with these remarks:—The more generally diffused 
taste for antiquities which characterizes the present 
time, and the more careful record of discoveries 
made, in altering or repairing churches and old build- 
ings, together with the facilities afforded by archeo- 
logical associations for giving such records publicity 
and permanency in their journals, have added much 
to our knowledge of the habits and customs of our an- 
cestors in the retirements of their domestic life, where 
the chronicler rarely followed them, and of which we 
know least. It has been the fortune of our own Asso- 
ciation to record in our pages very many curious in- 
stances of the discovery of Mural paintings on the 
walls of churches; these and similar notices satis- 
factorily show by their number and variety how 
widely the taste for such decoration spread during 
the middle ages; and that, far from such displays 
being rare, they were all but universal—appear- 
ing as well upon the walls of the humble village 
church as upon those of the more sumptuous cathe- 
dral. The object of Mr. Fairholt’s paper was briefly 
to show that the same taste for wall-paintings existed 
in private life, where more expensive tapestry could 
not be afforded or was not deemed requisite; that it 
oceupied, in fact, the place of modern portable pictures, 
diffusing religious or moral instruction, or reviving 
the remembrance of the popular romances and tales, 
by the vivid representation of the principal scenes 
and actions therein narrated. Church decoration of 
this kind, he observed, was often concealed by white- 
wash, and is not unfrequently brought to light ; but 
specimens of domestic internal wall-painting are of 
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much greater rarity, particularly if of an early date 
—a circumstance easily accounted for by the rapid 
and continuous changes which fashion or altered 
habits render necessary or usual, and which induce 
a sueceeding generation so speedily to obliterate or 
improve the residences of the preceding one. ‘Thus, 
while the exterior of many an old mansion or private 
dwelling may preserve its more ancient appearance, 
it is a matter of much greater rarity to find their in- 
teriors present any of their original features. He 
then directed attention to a curious fragment still 
remaining in a private house in Salisbury, which 
represents the visit of the three Magi to the Virgin 
and Child; and instanced the frequency with which 
such subjects were depicted, and the superstitious 
value that. was attached to the names of relics of the 
“three kings of Cologne,” as they were frequently 
termed. He then proceeded to give various instances 
of the decoration of public halls and private chambers 
with distemper paintings on their walls of religious, 
mythological, allegorical, and fanciful subjects ; fre- 
quently quoting the medieval poets and other authors 
who had incidentally described such paintings, and 
tracing the custom down to a very late period. 

Mr, Pettigrew addressed the chairman on the 
matter before the council for consideration previous 
to the annual congress next month at Worcester. 
And some diseussion took place respecting various 
objects, exhibited by Messrs. Keats, Norris, Bell (of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne), Clarke, and other gentlemen 
—the most important as to any antiquarian deduc- 
tions were, that acertain but unknown manufactory of 
clay articles does exist somewhere in the Vauxhall- 
road, and that Mr. Clarke may have a painting of 
Mary Queen of Scots, of which Messrs. Smith, of 
Lisle-street, are ignorant as to the likeness, 


CITY ANTIQUITIES, 

A coLLecTIon of ancient remains, found in and about 
the city df London at intervals during the last twelve 
or fourteen years, was dispersed on Wednesday to the 
four quarters of England, by the hammer of Messrs. 
Sotheby. We believe we are not wide of the mark in 
saying that in scarcely any other city in Europe could 
such an event have taken place at the present day. It 
is remarkable, that while, even in England, almost every 
town has its archzological society, or is treasuring 
up its antiquities in a public museum, that the city 
of London should have allowed such a chance to pass 
by withont making an effort to secure such a collec- 
tion, and thus evince a desire to wipe away the just 
reproach that has attached to it, of being the last to 
value or understand its ancient monuments. We are 
assured that the Corporation might have purchased 
the entire collection at a very moderate price, and 
that an enlightened member of the Court of Common 
Council exerted himself to endeavour to induce that 
body to transfer it to that almost empty apartment in 
the Guildhall called a museum. How shall we re- 
coneile this fact to the assertion made in 1845, at a 
meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
by an eminent architect, who undertook to defend the 
citizens of London from the charge of looking after 
nothing but turtle and railway shares. He said, “ they 
were most anxious to keep together such ancient re- 
mains as were found,” but “ were greatly interfered 
with by those gentlemen, who singly were running 
after all the antiquities which were brought to light, 
and endeavoured to buy them” ?* The Corporation of 
London, being an unwieldy body, may be pardoned in 
not running about at all seasons and hours, and it 
may be forgiven also want of discernment and know- 
ledge; but when antiquities are labelled and cata- 
logued, and advertised by public auction, it has no- 
thing more todo than to buy. But the truth is, there 
1s wanting the knowledge how to collect the antiqui- 
hes, and the liberality to secure them when collected. 
At the sale on Wednesday, not a single lot was pur- 
chased for the city ! 

The lots fetehed very disproportionate prices, some 
of the most curious and rare bringing low sums, while 
others containing nothing uncommon were contested 





* The Builder, vol, iii, No. 146, p. 558. 





with spirit. The bronze colossal head of Hadrian, 
(engrayed and published by the Archeological Asso- 
ciation, ) was bought by the British Museum for 110/., 
a low figure for so fine a work of art. A bronze 
statuette of Atys went for 4/, 11s., and an elegant 
figure of an Hermaphrodite, 2/. 11s., less, it was said, 
than the workmen were paid who found them! On 
the other hand, some celts and articles unauthenti- 
cated as to locality, fetched high prices. 

Every lover of our national antiquities must regret 
that the entire collection had not been bought for the 
British Museum, after the civic authorities had re- 
jected it. 








FINE ARTS. 


The Duke of Wellington. Painted by Sir T. Law- 
rence. Engraved by Cousins, A.R.A. Colnaghis. 
Tuis fine and much admired whole-length of the 
Duke, for a considerable period to be seen at Messrs. 
Colnaghi’s, has at length found an excellent transcript 
and multiplication at the hands of Mr. Cousins. It is 
done in his best style, and truly preserves all the 
merits of the picture—a good head and an expressive 
countenance, thrown boldly out in light, and an easy 
and natural pose of the whole person, well graduated 
in point of colour. The general effect is extremely 
pleasing, whilst, at the same time, there are the 
vigour and character of the hero of a hundred fights. 
Those who see him now, in iron age, will rejoice to 
possess so delightful a likeness of his younger years ; 
and one which will redeem his features from the 
rather caricaturish attempts of some of their later 

imitations. 

Views in France, Switzerland, the Tyrol, and Italy. 
By Hugh Wood, Esq Drawn on Stone, printed, 
and published by Dickinson and Co. 

Avignon, Montreux, Innsbruck, Clausen, Brenner 

Pass, Meran, Trafoi, Villa Melzi, Cernobio, Como, 

the Borromean Islands, and Naples, are the varied 

and picturesque subjects admirably lithographed in 
this publication. The characteristic tints with which 
they are invested, as snow, the green of nature, the 
gigantic shadows of mountains, the transparency of 
water, or atmosphere, require it, impart to them the 
effects of beautiful water-colour drawings. The art 
cannot, we think, be carried further; and as there is 
every change of scene, so is there change of tone to 
represent each faithfully. The figures introduced 
are also skilfully executed, and placed so as to add 
costume and nationality to the general interest. In 
short, we are much charmed with the views alto- 
gether, and must yield our warmest praise both to 

Mr. Wood, the original artist, and Mr. Dickinson, his 

accomplished copyist on stone. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
AUSTRALIAN PROGRESS. 

(From the Journals &c. to near the end of February.) 
“THE following particulars of Mr. Raye’s second over- 
land expedition to Adelaide, were furnished by a cor- 
respondent of the Sydney Morning Herald, previous 
to the return of Mr. Kennedy :— 

Mr. Raye proceeded along the Namoi to its junc- 
tion with the Barwin, and thence along its course to the 
Darling River, the right bank of which he followed a 
distance of many hundred miles to its junction with 
the Murray River, where he joined the usual track of 
the “overlanders,” after which nothing occurred 
worthy of special notice. 

It is stated that in the long course of the Darling 
it receives no tributaries—that the country on both 
banks is of the most desert character, the only feed 
for the stock being closely confined to the banks of 
the river, and that from the prevalence of hot winds 
this region may be supposed to be the margin of 
* Sturt’s Desert.” 

The aborigines were in vast numbers, but were 
kept in check by the firm and prudent measures re- 


sorted to by Mr. Raye, happily without hostile col- 


lision. 
Both banks of the rivers are strewn with the re- 
mains of various kinds of shell fish, which appear to 





form the principal food of the natives, as scarcely any 
wild animals er birds were seen in~ this inhospitable 
country, 

The party consisted of Mr. Raye with twenty-four 
assistants, of classes, having a herd of two thousand 
cattle, with horses, drays, &c., which arrived in the 
vicinity of Adelaide in good condition, and sold at 
remunerating prices, 

Humanity is indebted to Mr. Raye for adding 
another to the previous number of leaders in adven- 
ture into this interior, who have, without pusillani- 
mous fears, traversed the remotest wilderness without 
deluging their path in aboriginal bloodshed. 

The route of Mr. Raye, combined with Captain 
Sturt’s expedition, may now, for all practical purposes 
of pastoral interest, be considered as the western 
frontier of New South Wales. 

The arguments which are suggested to the mind of 
the writer of the foregoing article (taken from the 
lips of a gentleman of the party) are, that all waters 
which flow westward of the mountains running from 
Port Philip to Cape York, (a distance along the east 
coast of 1800 miles,) fall into the Darling and Mur- 
ray, as also all waters which fall south of the northern 
range of hills from Cape York to Port Essington, on 
the north coast, fall into the system of the Darling, 
which as a mere chain of ponds in a vast basin, of 
which the desert is a part, which basin is subject to 
instantaneous inundations, described to the writer by 
a gentleman of Captain Sturt’s party as “ giving 
brief notice by a loud continuous distant roar, when 
the waters are seen advancing in one mighty sheet 
along the horizon, in a perpendicular wall or wave, 
of twenty feet in height, prostrating the largest trees, 
and sweeping every unprotected object before it, sub- 
siding as rapidly as it advances ;” that this vast body 
of water is absorbed by the solar heat before it 
reaches the junction of the Murray, having become a 
mere creek; and finally, that the “ Victoria’ River, 
which Mr. Kennedy is now absent to explore, will be 
found to lose itself in the arid desert of the Darling 
basin.” 

The account of the expedition thus alluded to has 
since been received and communicated to the colony, 
as follows :— 

“ The despatch of Mr. Assistant- Surveyor Kennedy, 
dated January 12, 1848, from his “Camp at Derri- 
hong, on the River Bogan,” has been published by 
the Surveyor-General. 

Mr. Kennedy left Sydney on the 13th March, 
1847, with instructions to follow down the River 
Victoria until he had determined so much of its 
course as the supply of water and food for his horses 
would admit of; and these instructions he not only 
fulfilled to the letter, as far as it was possible to do 
so, but with a zeal, ability, and persevering courage 
seldom surpassed, he continued to trace the river 
through a desert, to the southward, for more than a 
hundred miles, and could with difficulty prevail upon 
himself to withdraw when a total failure of water and 
vegetation supervened. 

Mr. Kennedy and his party commenced their jour- 
ney down the Victoria River on the 25th July. On 
the 8th August, it being deemed proper to prosecute 
the journey with pack horses, a pit was sunk in a 
retired spot, and the carts, with all the dispensable 
portions of the equipment, were buried therein. Upon 
the pack horses were put 2360 Ib. of flour, six months’ 
tea, and four and a half months’ sugar, and other 
indispensables ; and the journey (towards the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, as was erroneously supposed) com- 
menced. Many fine and connected reaches of the 
river were as much as 120 yards across, and had 
great depth. In latitude 25° 9 30” and longitude 
about 143° 6/, a considerable tributary was named 
the “ Thomson,” in honour of the colonial secretary 
of New South Wales. The trending of the river was 
soon found to be towards avery different point than 
an embouchure in the Gulf of Carpentaria; but Mr. 
Kennedy continued to follow it, with varied fortune, 
until it divided into numberless channels and dry 
beds, and until his horses were literally starving 
upon rotten straw and weeds which had covered some 
deserted huts of the natives. Eventually, the identity 
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of the, Victoria of Sir, Thomas, Mitchell with, the 
Cooper's. Creek. of Captain Sturt, ,became..unqnes- 
tionable. 

Mr, Kennedy passed through. some. fine tracts of 
country, one of which he thus describes :— 

From Camp XV to latitnde 28° 15’ 44” and longi- 
tude 145° 28/ 52’, the river contains deep reaches. of 
water, occurring at short distances, and inereasing in 
proximity as we advanced: this inexhaustible supply of 
water is bounded by open forest for the first forty miles, 
and from thence by extensive plains thickly covered 
with the most luxuriant pasture, and broken here and 
there by clumps of acacia pendula. I have never 
seen in the colony any country which surpasses it, 
and but very little to equal it, either as being adapted 
for the depasturing of cattle or any kind of stock. 

There were no casualties affecting human life, but 
seven horses, in all, were lost to"the expedition.” 

We farther learn from these Journals, that “ the 
intrepid Leichardt has again launched forth into the 
unknown interior from the remote district of New 
england ; and that the shock of an earthquake was 
felt on Thursday week, the 3rd of February, at about 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, at the Barossa Range, 
and for several miles beyond, and was distinctly heard 
by several persons near Adelaide, a distance of fifty 
miles. 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF, LITERATURE. 
VERIC AND /‘MEPATI. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Dear Sin,—lt is possible that you may favour with 
aeceptance the following verses... They haye ocewved 
to me only this morning, from a contemplation of two 
unique British coins, part of our wonderful find at 
Farley Heath during the recent excavations. One 
of the coins im question, a gold one, reads vERIC 
com. F, with the reverse’a horse, and rex in the 


exergue ; the other, in silver, presents a youthful 
head, with the name MEpatr, and an eagle on the 


reverse. ‘They réveal tous the names of a king and 
a prinee of primeval Britain, hitherto unknown to 
history ; and I need not say more to suggest their 
interest to every reflective mind. Thinking that you 
may perhaps like to ‘see in your columns the names 
of such regal rarities, I have ventured thus to“ create” 
an opportunity.— Your faithful servant, 
Martin F.’ Tupper. 
Albury, July 15, 1848, 


Venic, the King, in his chariot of war, 
Like a statue straight upstood, 

As his scythéd wheels flashed:fast and far, 
Smear’d with the Romans’ blood ; 

His huge bronze celt was crimson with gore, 
And round his unkempt head, 

The golden fillet his fathers wore 
Was dabbled with drops of red! 


And rage in the monarch’s eye blazed bright, 
And his cheek was deadly pale, 

For Plautius Aulus had won the fight 
With his mighty men in mail. 

The carross of hide and the wicker targe 
Were riddled far and near ; : 

And terrible was the pretorian charge 
And keen the cohort’s spear! 


And over the hurt-wood, and ovei the heath, 
For th bo niphaa h h f h 

‘or the car bore ight to his stronghold of Leit! 

The living—and tifasas ! ‘en 
Young Mepati lay at his father’s feet, 

Hewed by the ruthless foe ; 
And the bloodhound may track on the trickling peat 

The pathless way they go! 
Young Mepati—well had he borne him then, 

On Fair-lee’s fatal day, 
He boasted that ‘ten of those bearded men 

anished fromthe. fray. 
His flinthead. shafts went Pecrlly home, 
elt; 
of Rome 

Had bowed to the stripling’s celt! 

(Young Mepati; come of the Coriian stock,— 
--Hadleok! they hem him round, 

And down. is be hurl’d in, the battle shock, 

And trampled to ba Round, ‘ 

Veric has seen Witt his Lightentiig eye, 

And struck asthe bolt, ! 
Like thundering Thor with his hammer on high, 

He has saved the gallant youth ! 





But, woe ! for the foe,had smitten him sore ; 
And eight deep wounds in his ‘front, 

With red lips swore how well the boy bore * 
That hideous battle-brunt ! 

Proudly the monarch smiled on the child, 
In his rescuing arms upborne,— 

But—all of his son that Veric has won 
Is a corpse by the tigers torn! 


Then, deep as the ocean’s distant roar, 
The father gave a groan : 

And the Attrebate king by his gods he swore 
He should not die alone! 

Back on their haunches swift he stopp'd 
Those untamed fiery steeds ; 

As an eagle down on the dovecote dropp’d, 
Or a whirlwind in the reeds! 


And, was it then that the monarch’s life 
By the Waverley witch was charm’d ? 

The javelin sleet of that stern strife 
Around him flew unharm’d ! 

And weary he cleft with his wedge of war 
The hundredth foreign brow, 

Before he would flee in his iron car, 
As he is fleeing now ! 


For Io! to that false foe he has lost 
All that a king can lose ; 

His veteran chiefs, his patriot host, 
Scatter’d as early dews, 

Treason had wink’d at the stranger’s gold, 
And faithless friends had fled,— 

And Mepati’s self—his darling bold— 
Alas! that he is dead. 


He flies, as only a king may fly, 
To fight yet once agen,— 
On his hill-top high like a lion to die 
At bay in his own den! 
And lo! the black horses are white with foam, 
Strong straining up the steep ; 
To carry the king to his ancient home, 
Yon far-seen castle keep! 


But—woe upon woe! for the wily foe 
Hath been before him there, 

And while the lion was prowling below, 
Hath spoiled the lion’s lair. 

Dead, dead, and stark and smear’d with gore, 
Beneath a smouldering heap, 

Wife, daughters, and sons, and the grandsire hoar, 
On death’s red ashes sleep! 


Then burst in agony, rage, and pain, 
That noble broken heart ; 

And under his beetled brows like rain, 
The spouting tears did start. 

And down like a pole-axed bull he drops, 
And weak on the threshold lies ; 

The wellspring of life freezes and stops— 
He dies—the hero dies ! 


But, look ! a light on his royal brow, 
A strange prophetic flame— 

The spirit of Vola over him now 
In solemn calmness came. 

He saw the Gael at the gates of Rome, 
And carnage on the track, 

And Britain’s spoilers hurrying home 
To drive the terror back. 

He saw in the midst of his native plains 
Fair-lee’s polluted hill ; 

Where Rome so long should forge her chains 
To bind the Briton stil]. 

He saw it ruin’d, and burnt, and bare ; 
And—from one mite of gold, 

He saw a Saxon stranger there 
Read off this tale of old! 


GENERAL PROVERBS, 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Srr,—In consequence of reading some lines in 
your Gazette of the 8th of this month I seud you the 
following, having heard them not unfrequently re- 
peated by an old and expert angler in Craven :— 
“ A wind from the east 
Brings no fish to a feast ; 
With a wind from the west 
A fisherman’s blest; 
When the wind’s in the north 
He need not go forth ; 
But a wind from the south 
Blows the fly to the mouth.” 
A SupscriBer. 


BIOGRAPEHY. 

Mr. J. F. Pennie-—We regret sincerely to have 
announced to us the death of this worthy and much- 
esteemed individual, at Rogyald, near Wareham, 
Dorset. His poetical productions procured for him 
the title of Bard of the West; and bis.contributions 
to the History of the County of Dorset and other 
topographical works, and above the rest, his “ Glos- 








sary of the Dorsetshire Dialect,” ranked him among 
the most useful archeologists of the day, and espe. 
cially in the locality where he resided. His wife died 
only two days before him, and they are now buried 
together at Lulworth, his native place. Mr. Pennie 
was possessed of rare talents, and might have shone 
in any sphere ; but, like 
“Many a gem of purest ray serene,” 

he was buried iv the obscurity of the country, where 
the genius and value of such a man cannot be appre- 
ciated. He was truly a Child of Nature, and as good 
and amiable a man as ever lived. 








THE DRAMA. 

Covent Garden—Royal Italian Opera—The “ com- 
mand” of the Queen for Meyerbeer’s opera. of Zhe 
Huguenots, on the occasion of her state visit to, the 
opera, has given every one connected with the esta- 
blishment, plenty to do during tbe last fortnight ; and 
considering the magnitude of the labour, it is won- 
derful how admirably everything has been achieved, 
There was the royal box constructed in the centre of 
the house, and most tastefully and gorgeously draped 
and ornamented, and the other parts also beautified ; 
and on Thursday night, when the whole theatre rose, 
in the splendour of the light and, the, brilliancy of 
jewels and dress, the coup dil was yery imposing. 
Her Majesty, attended by a numerous. suite, was 
punctual to ler time, and was received with a hearty 
burst of applause, which seemed to be extremely 
gratifying. “God save the Queen” was sung: by 
Mme. Garcia, Mme. Castellan, and, Mie, Alboni, aud 
then began_the‘opera of Zhe Huguenats—hy some of 
Meyerbeer’s most. enthusiastic admirers said to bea 
masterpiece of dramatic composition, jaud.by all 
musicians allowed to be a very elaborate and sur- 
prising effort of musical art. It opens with some 
exceedingly pretty music, but it isin. its progress, 
and towards the close, that the power of the master 
is developed ; and we can only designate,some of tle 
effects as massive. The faults, and there are some 
of glaring character, are on the whole more than 
counterbalanced by the excellencies, and, the entire 
opera must be allowed to rank amongst the greatest 
productions that have ever adorned the lyxical stage. 
The manner in which the mise en seéne, scenery, 
dresses, &c., have been conducted, is most liberal and 
gorgeous, and some of the groupings are as magni- 
ficent as picturesque. But we must now speak of the 
singers by whom the principal. parts were sustained, 
merely premising, that when. the opera was last per- 
formed in London, it was by the Brussels eompany, 
and not very perfectly, On the present, occasion, the 
réle of Valentine was entrusted to Madame Garcia, 
and is decidedly the best and most, snecessful part in 
which she has yet appeared ; her acting throughout 
was highly poetical, and her singing almost faultless, 
Mario was in superb voice, and played the Protestant, 
Raoul very carefully; his singing of “ Tum’Ami,” in 
the great scene of the third act, was exquisite. 
Tamburini, Marini, and. Tagliafico; Alboni, and 
Castellan, also contributed greatly to the success of 
the whole, which was most triamphant, We shull 
return to Zhe Huguenots for another and more 
detailed musical notice, and may at the same time 
have a few words to say to a pamphlet, which accom- 
panied our copy of the libretto, by Mr. Gruneison, 
and called a ‘‘ Memoir of Meyerbeer.” 

St. James's—French Plays. — This fashionable 
little theatre is about to close its doors ;, and, in lieu 
of Ravel and Grassot, who took a triumphant leave 
on Friday, now brilliantly concludes the season with 
Levassor, Alcide Tousez, Luguet, and Mlle. Seri- 
vaneck—the last two being new to English audiences. 
M. Luguet has shown himself a very efficient and 
careful actor—if we do not say firs-trate,it is, perhaps, 
partly the fault of two very meagre plays, Henricile 
et Charlot, and Le Docteur Robin. » This latter 3s # 
counterpart, of the well-known Tiridafe, in which 
Mme. Albert, was so pre-eminent, and shows ™s 
Garrick feigning drunkenness, and. other evidences 
of a coarse disposition, im order to. cure the fatal 
passion with which he has unwittingly inspired 4 
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voung lady, an ardent and enthusiastic admirer of his 


ialents. An,idea of this kind is successful once 
from its originality, but will not bear much repeti- 
tion; it is also better borne out, and more true to 
fact, when, exemplified in the reckless passion of a 
man for an.actress, Mlle. Scrivaneck is a natural 
and very smart actress, whose presence is most 
agreeable. As for Alcide Tousez, he certainly is a 
first-rate representative of good, sterling, solid stu- 
pidity, whose admirable face is a fortune in that line. 
The re-appearance of Levassor, however, was the 
chief feature of the evening ou Monday last. He 
amused his audience into roars by his cleverness 
and mproposin Le lait d’dnesse, an entertaining 
yaudeville—mainly through Leyassor’s fun—which 
treats of the daring stratagems of a student, a true 
Rei des Flambards, to win away the pretty spouse of 
a vendor of ‘asses’ milk, which object he pursues in 
the disguises of an invalid and a peasant, and in both 
treated us to capital acting and singing. 

Haynarket.—The entire body of the Adelphi com- 
pany have’ commenced a limited number of perfor- 
niauces “at this theatre, with much success. During 
the week, the pieces have been, Zhe Green Bushes, 
Norma, and Did you ever send your Wife to Cam- 
berwell 2 

Dycém:—On the occasion of her Majesty's visit 
to this ‘theatre on Wednesday, the performances se- 
lected for the occasion consisted of “ Poor Pillicoddy,” 
Tht Beggar's Opera, and the burlesque of Blue 
Beard, which has been reproduced here with great 
snecess. 

Marylebone.—This theatre faving passed from the 
sway of Mts. Warner, was reopened, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Watts, on Monday, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Keeley for’ stars,” and a good working company. 
The pretty domestic drama of Lucille was selected 
for the opening night; and Mrs. Keeiey told the 


ven ne nee ee nen neem a cas ERP aD REEE Capepeeneeeeppenenneaneei ana 
Mrs. Hampton's Concert on Monday, in Belgrave. | La Rejormic, Parisian journal, (among the many 


square, seems, like Zhe Huguenots, to embrace all 
the musical force of the Royal Italian Opera; and 
with her own Irish and English ballads, (not to men- 
tion the never-failing public claim founded on ex- 
cellence in private life,) will, we trust, meet with the 
high patronage deserved on every account. 


The last Royal Academy Concert was given on 
Saturday week ; and several compositions, honourable 
to the students, were performed. Mr. H. C. Banister, 
Mr. H. C. Wylde (now an Associate and Professor), 
and W. F. B. Jewson severally produced a symphony, 
portions of a mass, and an overture, which evinced 
considerable talent. 


At Guildhall, another sort of musical entertain- 
ment took place, in the cause Davidson v. Bolin, 
wherein the songs “ Home, Sweet Home,” “ Said a 
Smile to a Tear,” and “ Fill till the Glass runs o’er,” 
were brought into court and question, upon a right 
to publish words which were married to music, with 
or without the leave of the poet? In two of the 
cases the jury said ‘aye,’ and in the other ‘no,’ thus 
dealing with the rhymes for reasons which only jury- 
men can know or understand. In the report of the 
trial, it is stated that certain of the copyright had 
been sold to “ Messrs Longman, the bookseller,” 
which mistake reminds us of a whimsical anecdote. 
The party meant were of the same name, but the 
music-sellers in Cheapside; and we remember (and 
have now somewhere) a very angry note received 
by the late respected head of the firm in Paternoster- 
row, from an irate young woman, in which she 
threatened him with we cannot tell what vengeance, 
unless he immediately visited her suburban residence 
and tuned her piano-forte. Poor Mr. Longman was 
aghast for a moment, till he was made aware of the 
blunder whence the letter was misdelivered. 





“Story of a heart” so pathetically and fully, 
that it as been repeated nightly since. The theatre 
has been tastefully redecorated ; and the improvement 
in the chandeliers and lighting of the house is very 
great, 


The Amatéur Performers had, on Monday, an 
overflowing house at Edinburgh, to witness their per- 
formance of the’ Merry Wives of Windsor, for the 
fund to endow’a perpetual curatorship of Shakspere’s 
house. Accustomed in Mr. Murray (their own 
manugér) to one of the best Fals/aff’s on the British 
stage, it was no small compliment to Mr. Lemon that 
an Edinburgh audience should applaud his persona- 
tion of the fat knight; whilst Mr. Dickens’ Slender, 
and Mr. Forster's Ford, were no less successful. In 
the’ faree of Love, Law,. and Physic, which followed, 
Messrs. Dickens, Lemon, and George Cruikshank, 
kept'up the laugh with much comic power; and it is 
stated that the receipts were above 300/., thus leaving 
& considerable sum, after travelling and dramatic 
expenses are paid, to be applied to the desirable object 
for which these entertainments have been undertaken. 

Vauxhall_—The al fresco féte and fancy fair, held 
at these gardens on Monday and Tuesday last, in aid 
of the funds of the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, was 
very well attended on both days, and we are glad to 
learn that a profit of about 300/. was realized for the 
deserving objects of the institution. ‘The amuse- 
ments for the evenings were on a most liberal ssale 
—the fireworks particularly good and plentiful. Be- 
sides, there was Juba, with his extraordinary dancing ; 
Professor Hemming, with his Risley entertainment ; 
ant Signor Rieardo, with his gracefal and surprising 
feats of balancing and transformation combined, one 
or two of which’ appeared to afford much gratification 
to the numerous spectators. -They are very singular 
combinations, and worthy of the applause with which 
they were greeted. 


M. Thalberg’s Concert, on Monday forenoon, was 
fully attended; ‘and Jenny Lind delighted the audience 


by singing two of her peculiar native melodi The 
last Was applauded to the echo, (whieh is so admir- 
ably imitated, ) and was encored, 











VARIETIES. 


Building Benevolent Institution.—The friends of 
this excellent institution (the nature of which has 
been explained and justly applauded in the Literary 
Gazette) dined together at Freemasons’ Tavern on 
Wednesday, Lord R. Grosvenor in the chair, and sup- 
ported by about 150 gentlemen, many of them eminent 
as builders and architects, and nearly all connected 
with the building trade. On the toast of the evening 
being drank, Mr. Biers, the President of the Society, 
acknowledged it, at some length, in a suitable manner, 
and subscriptions to the amount of above 1000/. were 
announced. The whole entertainment went off most 
satisfactorily. 

The Charter-House-Square Infirmary annual 
dinner at Highbury, observed by the Auxiliary Society 
of Mechanics, and others who have been restored to 
health by the institution, went off on Wednesday, in 
the usual gratifying manner. Mr. Bendry Brooke 
was in the chair; and the grateful feelings eloquently 
expressed by our working men formed a noble and 
assuring contrast to the turbulence and distress of 
the same class in other countries. Mr. Salmon’s 
health was toasted enthusiastically from thankful 
hearts ; and the whole proceedings were most interest- 
ing and satisfactory. 

Patlerson’s Zoology for Schools.—Two sheets 
exhibit the varieties and figures of animal life, and 
afford such a fund of visible knowledge as almost to 
form a complete cqurse of zoological instruction for 
youth. In our No. 1556 we noticed the author's 
small volume of Zoology for Schools; to which, 
these illustrations being added, the schools can need 
little, if any, more. 

London University Hall.—The foundation stone 
for this building was laid, with due ceremonies, on 
Thursday, by Mark Philips, Esq.. Mr. T. 1. Donald- 
son is the architect, and the design is Gothic, with 
erockets and a central gable, surmounted by a cross. 
The frontage in Gordon Square extends 100 feet, and 
the total height of the elevation is 93. . A spacious 
entrance, dining-hall, lecture-room, council-room, and 
library, are the principal features; and the cost is 
estimated at 10,0007, 





strange inventions which now abound so plenteously 
in the’ press’ of that city,) had got up a story about 
M. Demidoff having come to London, and sent off 
an immense quantity of gold to Paris for some poli- 
tical purposes, at which it mysteriously hints. To 
this allegation M. Demidoff has published the lie 
circumstantial and direct, not having been out of 
Tuscany during tle last eight months. It is not 
always that one can so clearly and readily disprove a 
falsehood, no doubt circulated, like the charge against 
M. Libri, to serve an end either of private malice or 
personal animosity. 

The Spitalfields’ Bail with all its splendour, seems 
not very satisfactorily to have fulfilled the object for 
which it was got up; or inother words, the expenses 
appear to have been exorbitant in proportion to the 
amount or balance obtained for the School. The 
newspapers state that out of 2900/. received, no 
less than 1600/. were absorbed in cost, and only 
13001. cleared. How 1600/. could be expended in 
the show of fitting up the theatre, the rent, the band, 
and other incidents for one night, puzzles the 
calculator. 

Great Undertaking.—Lieut. Maury (whose Mamma 
is famous in Zhe Literary Gazette) of the American 
navy, has published, or rather republished more in 
detail, a project for a railroad to unite the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, The line he contends for as the 
best is from the port of Cliarleston, South Carolina 
to Memphis in Tenessee, and thence to Monterey or 
San Francisco in Californias, The former portion is 
already complete, and the latter, 1500 miles, might 
be formed at railroad speed. An Oregon route is 
also discussed, but the trade of the Eastern world, 
more free from British intereeption or competition, is 
held to be all in favour of California, with its fine 
and capacious harbours. 


The Fine Arts.—A memorial signed by nearly 300 
artists, and including twenty-six, a majority of the 
Royal Academy, was presented to Mr. Labouchere, at 
the Board of Trade, on Wednesday, by a deputation 
consisting of Messrs. C. Lushington and J. Jackson, 
M.P.s; Sir William Ross, R-A,; Mr. J. H. Illidge, 
Mr. G. RB. Ward, Mr. Fred. Gusb, Mr. J. Fahey, 
Mr, George Fripp, and Mr. E, J. Nieman. It pro- 
ceeded from a general meeting of artisis, held at 
the Institute of Fine Arts, and prayed that the Lords 
Committee of the Privy Couneil of the Board of 
Trade would not persist in interfering with the right 
of selection, according to their own tastes, of the 
pictures won by prizeholders in the drawings of the 
Art Union. 

M. Guizot.—Professorships are such different 
things in France and England, that we. daresay the 
notion of offering so eminent an individual as M. 
Guizot the Tayler appoiutment at Oxford will not 
appear so absurd on the continent as it does to us. 
Doubtless the compliment was well meant, but it 
could not be wondered at that the very first suggestion 
of such an honour being proffered to such a man 
(whether considered in regard to literature or public 
life and statesmanship) should have been smothered 
in the conception. 

Horticultural Fete.—The Chiswick Gardens had a 
glorious day on-Wednesday week, for the last exhibi- 
tion of the season ; and the show of flowers, and fruits, 
and handsome women was splendid. It is stated 
that the visitors amounted to 12,000 persons. The 
day was changed from the customary Saturday, which, 
being the Jewish Sabbath, precluded many of the 
best friends of the Society from attending. The Duke 
of Devonshire’s grounds were also thrown open. A 
similarly brilliant meeting is anticipated for the last 
Zoological Garden fete in the Regent’s Park, this day. 

London Sewerage.—A third Report of the Sanitary 
Commission exculpates the opening of the sewers 
and drains in the vicinity of Westminster Abbey and 
School from being the cause of the sickness and 
deaths which ocenrred'there. ‘It states that the fever 
was not of a new type, and attributes the disease to 
along and very foul drain, which was not among those 
that were cleansed, 
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MM. Soyer, already distinguished in so many ways, 
the prince of cooks for. the wealthy gourmet, the 
cheapest of cooks for the hungry poor, the homme 
des Lettres, the ornamental artist, the Socialist in 
the true and best sense of the word, being the very 
opposite to its political import ;—M. Soyer, we repeat, 
(having been carried away by the imperfect list of his 
merits) —M. Soyer has just added to his fame by in- 
venting a sammer beverage, justly called Nectar (it 
might be Ichor deorum), which is really delicious, 
and most refreshing. At the great balls of the great, 
it is now consumed abundantly, in preference to the 
sickly lemonade, and the sicklier negus. 

Shakspere—The ancient muster-roll recently dis- 
eovered at the Chapter-house, which was asserted to 
contain new information respecting the family of 
Shakspere, has been examined by Mr. Halliwell. It 
appears that the only entry in it of interest is that-of 
the name of John Hathaway, of Shottery, who 
was perhaps the poet’s grandfather. The name of 
Shakspere occurs several times, but in no instance in 
connexion with the family who settled at Straiford- 
on-Avon. We may therefore conclude, with some 
degree of probability, that in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, the date of the roll, the ancestors of our 
great dramatist had not settled in that town. 

The Gresham Professorship—The death of Dr. 
Birch has made a vacancy in the City of London 
Professorship of Geometry founded by Sir Thomas 
Gresham. This office has long fallen into such 
desuetude as to become a mere sinecure, and the 
same, indeed, may be said of other similar institu- 
tions among our enlightened citizens. But surely, 
whilst the cry for education is raised so loudly in 
every quarter, it would only be consistent to cause 
the means already possessed t& be applied to their 
most beneficial uses. Lectures on geometry or 
music, or any other science, might be very popular in 
the metropolis. 

Cape of Good Hope.—The Government has agreed 
to a yearly grant of 5000/., for ten years, in aid or 
encouragement of steam communication between 
England and the Cape colony. 

Cholera.—Letters from St. Petersburgh, of the 7th 
inst., state that the cholera still continued to make 
alarming progress in that city. On the 4th, there 
were 1,064 new cases declared, 553 deaths, and 131 
recoveries. On the following day there were 2,983 
cases in the hospitals. The number of persons 
attacked at Moscow on the 30th of June was 1,974, 
of whom 30 died the same day. 

A Rolling Stone—Great excitement has of late 
prevailed at Liegnitz, caused by another mysterious 
locomotion of the Wanderstein, or migrating stone of 
the Riesengebirge. This stone has repeatedly been 
known to have changed its place, without the action 
of any outward agency whatever. It stands in the 
Agnetendell, near the village of that name, and con- 
sists of fine grained granite of a yellowish gray, com- 
posed of white quartz, red feld-spar, with a slight 
admixture of black glimmer. This block has sud- 
denly moved about twenty-five yards from its former 
place. The last movement took place in the year 
1822, and the migrations are the more enigmatical, as 
they occur, not on aslope, but on perfect level ground. 
It is impossible to conceive the cause which thus re- 
peatedly forces this rock from its place of rest, and 
constrains it to such violent leaps as that in 1822 
and of this year, between the 18th and 20th ult.— 
Breslauer Zeitung. 


ee ee 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Allen and Thomson’s Niger Expedition, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
£1 12s. 

Ash’s (Ed.) Four Lectures on the Apocalypse, 12mo, cloth, 


2s. 

Atkinson’s (J. C. Esq.) Fallacies regarding Change of Air, 
12mo, eloth, 2s. 

Austin’s (T.) Wounded Soldier, and other Poems, 5s. 

Barnes on the New Testament, vol. 2, 4to, cloth, 15s. 

Bibliotheca Londinensis, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

bah Guide to the Isle of Wight, fourth edition, 12mo, 
clot! 

Chapmelts (H. M.) Select Course of Grecian, Roman, and 

English History, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
a of South Wales, second edition, 12mo cloth, 


College of St. Mary Winton, 4to, boards, 21s. 
wg J pocalypse, new edition, 12mo, 
clo 


Cumming (Dr.) on the A 

Ecclesiastical an easy negag Topography of England, 
Part I., 8vo, see 2s. 6d. 

Final Memorials 0 Charles Lamb, 2 vols. post 8yo, cloth, 


8s. 

Flening’s Papacy, 12mo, sewed, Is. 6d. 

Fox’s (Rev. H. W.) Chapters on Missions to South India, 
18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Harmony of Education to assist those engaged in Teaching, 
12mo, eloth, 3s. 6d. 

Haweis (Rev. J. O. W.) Sermons, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Hiley’s Child’s First English Grammar, 18mo, sewed, Is. 

eo eckan and Prayers arranged for Daily Use, edited 

look, 2s. 

Thies or, The Sacred Bird of England, post 8vo, cloth, ve 

Mamma’s Absence; or, Written Rules, square, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Merchant and Bankers Commercial Pocket Guide, 32mo, 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

Morison’s (Sir A.) yer Causes, and Treatment of In- 
sanity, 8vo, cloth, £1 

National Distress, its Financial Origin, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Orger’s (W.) Lectures on the Articles, vol. 2, 8vo, boards, 
12s.; complete in 2 vols. 21s. 

Phrenol in relation to the Novel—The Criticism, &c., 
12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Prayers by the author of “ Listener,” 18mo, cloth, 1s. 
emarks on Great Haseley Church, second edition, 8vo, 


sewed, 4s. 
servetes (Life of), 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
per (J.) Lectures on Dental Physiology and Surgery, 8vo, 
loth, 12s. 

Twiss (Dr. T.) on the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Vanity Fair, by Thackeray, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Whiteside’s (J.) Italy in the Nineteenth Century, 3 vols. 
8vo, cloth, £1 16s, 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.]} 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Sonnet to Guido should be slightly retouched. 








ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
MLLE. JENNY LIND. 

The Nobility, Patrons of the Opera, and the Public are respectfully 
informed, that a GRAND EXTRA NIGHT will take place on 
THURSDAY, July a ¥ 1848, when will be represented a 
Favourite Opera, in which ‘MLLE. JENNY LIND will appear. 

With various entertainments in the Ballet ment, combining 
~ 3 talents of Mile. Cerito, Mile. M. Taglioni, and Mile. Rosati, 


St. Leon, and M. Perrot, &. &c. 
The Free List is s » the Public Press excepted. 
Pit Tickets may be obtained, as usual, at the Box Office of the 
Theatre, price 10s. 6d. each, where applications for Boxes, Pit Stalls, 
and Tickets, are to be made. 


Rez 4+ ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
THIRD NIGHT OF “LES HUGUENOTS.” 


On TUESDAY EVENING will be performed, for the third “me, 
Meye Opera, 





LES HUGUENOTS. 


Margarita di Valois, Mme. Castellan; Conte di San Bris, Sig. Tam- 
burini; Valentina, Mme. Pauline Viardot ; Conte di Nevers, Sig. 
Zegties co; Cossé, Sig. Luigi Mei; Troré, Sig. Rache; Tavannes, 
Sig. Lavia; De Retz, Sig. Lag oad Maurevert, Sig. Soldi; Raul di 
Nangis, ; Marcello, Sig. ” Marini; Urbano, Mile. Alboni, 
Una Dama @onore, Mme. Bellini: Capitano della Guardia, Sig. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, ‘AND 


MLLE. JENNY LIND’S CONCERT, 
FOR THE BENEFIT -OF THE HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION. 


jouw accomplished Lady having generously 
expressed her desire to gre a MORNING CONCERT, with’, 
view 0 cupunat the Funds for Building the Eastern “Wing of the 
Hospital for Consumption and of the » in Brompton, 
the so Felis are respectfully informed that such Concert will take 
fe at the Great Concert of Her Majesty's Theatre, on 

ONDAY, the 31st INSTANT, at Two o’Clock. The highly attrac. 
tive programme will present, as wmers in this Coneert, the 
names of Miles. Lind and Cruvelli, of Signori Lablache, Gardoni, 
Colletti, and F. Lablache, &e. &e. Among the pieces to be performed 
by Mile. Lind is one which she h as especially reserved for this Concert, 
and which has never yet ey — in this country; it is a trio, 
in which the voice is accompanied b: . two flutes. Mile. Lind will 
also sing “ Casta Diva,” a duet with Mile. Cravelli, a duet with Signor 
Lablache, her Swedish airs, and another not yet determined, but 
which, together with all other er will be duly set forth in the 
programme, which will be 

Applications for Tickets, to the “ Concert Committee, Art Journal 

ice, Marlborongh Chambers, 49, Pall Mall,” between Twelve and 
our o’Clock, will receive immediate attention. 

Tickets for "reserved Seats (numbered) at Two Guineas each, also 
Tickets for Boxes (to contain Six) at Ten Guineas, may be obtained 
immediately; bg Tickets at One Guinea each, for Seats remaining 

unengaged, will be issued after Monday, the 24th instant. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. See, 
OSBORN P, CROSS, Sec. 


B&ItIsH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING 
will be held at Tt eng and will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
the 9th of AUGUST, 184 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer, 
2, Duke Street, Adelphi. 


oe FIFTH CONGRESS of the BRITISH 

ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION will be held at WOR. 
CESTER, and will commence on MONDAY, AUGUST 14th. A 
List ot Papers to be read is in preparation, and will be delivered with 
No. XIV. of the Journal, to be i LF in a few da Programmes of 
the week's agreeing “wil be fe ait, ait who take Tickets, 
which may be had of the Treasurer, + ag 3 Or of either of 
the Secretaries, T. Crofton Croker, Esq., inafrelty; and C. Roach 
Smith, Esq., 5, Liverpool Street, City. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL 
HE EN ryote with a COLLECTION of 
PICTU. Ancient Masters and deceased British Arti 
OPEN daily from Ten till Six o’Cloek. Admission 1s, Catalogues ae 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 

CLOSE om SATURDAY, duly dete re eis Gallery, 8 Pall Wed 

East. Admittance, ls, Catalogue, 6d. * key 
GEORGE A. FRIPP, Sec. 


WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY NEXT. 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 

WATER COLOURS.—FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXUHIBI. 

TION NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall Admission, Js. 
Catalogues, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


CROCHET APPLIQUE. 
LLE. RIEGO DE LA. BRANCHARDIERE 
mepoattaly solicits the attention of the Ladies of the Nobility 
and Ge 4 to an inspection of her REGISTERED. DESIGNS in 
CROOH APPLIQUE, and Point Lacet, Crochet, Knitting, &c. 
Ladies will please to send i in their cards. 
waar te given in every Branch of Ornamental Needle. 


“". “New Bond Street. 


E?: J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
aud Nea wed Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M, the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the a most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his varicus assortmente. Ladies’ gold watches, wit! 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel =. 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
coommegeh 5 going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 ¢s.— 

E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange —— Area). 


CLEAR COMPLEXION 
ODFREY'S peak ni 4 OF ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly g, Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, pms in givirg it a blooming 
































Talamo. Composer, Director of the Music, and C 

Costa. To conclude with the Grand Divertissement entitled 
FLORA ET ZEPHYR, 

in which Mlle. Lucile Grahn will Dance. 


MADAME GRISI’S BENEFIT. 

On THURSDAY NEXT, July 27, the nces we Ms for the 
Benefit of Madame Grisi, full part! of which will duly 
announc 

Admission to the Pit, 8s, To the New Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d- 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s. 

The performances will commence at Eight o'clock. 
Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes for the Night or Poe, to be obtained 


at the Box Office of the Theatre, which is Open from Eleven till Half- 
past Five o’clock, and at the principal Libraries and Music Sellers. 


R°=4> ITALIAN OPERA, 
pt. GARDEN. 
MADAME GRISI’S BENEFIT. 

RIS ee fully to inform the Nobili 
Subscribers, and Me in general, , that her BENEF. p isthed 
to take place on THURSDAY T, July 27th, on wi 
most attractive performances will be ie particulars of which will 








be duly announced. 





It is a most fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic, 
will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &e., and, by its 
samic qualities, —e the skin Pay ene free from dryness, scurf, 
humour, pimple, or erup its use only a short 
time, the skin will become ones be Amen soft and smooth, and the 
complexion perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in bottles, price 28. od, 
with directions for using it, by ali Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


ENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
Pereo.ine p Soar, for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de: 
licate ~~ or in the nursery, for infants. The “ "PRTROMINE Snavine 
Soar” bland and b allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary — compositions, | 











named 
pearemnaae Soar,” is prepared: for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it bas 
te tou an efficient reine a and a complete protection against, 
t known as 

Dispen' , being at a moderate price, is available for 
all ob... pag ogee used with great success in purifying linen alter 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases 0 
typhus and other contagions, be cons! neficial antidote. 


ENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Ticusonws Sraner, Reoent’s QuapRANT. 
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RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Princes Street, Bank, London, Capital—ONE 


MILLION. | . 

This I is emp by a Special Act of Parliament, 
4 Viet. eap. 9, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life 
Assurance in their fullest extent to policy holders, and to present 
greater facilities and accommodation than are usually offered to the 

ublic. 

Piphe ample Subseribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinnally increasing fund, accumulated from the premiums on upwards 
of 7000 Policies, affords complete security to the assured: while the 
magnitude of the Company's transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to policy holders, as will be seen by 
reference to the prospectus, to the varied and extensive tables 
which have been computed with great care and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution. 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY and INDIA and LONDON LIFE 
oe COMPANY, 14, Waterloo Place, and 79, King William 
Street, City. 
Chairman—The Chisholm. 
Pet Chairman—Richard Hartley Kennedy, Esq. 
GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
This Society is established upon the most approved principles of the 
mutual system, and allows credit for half the amount of the first five 
annual premiums. 
The first division of profits will be in the year 1849. 
Proposals of every description ined involving the 
of human life. 


INDIA AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital, £250,000, in 5000 Shares of £50 each. 

This Company assures the lives of healthy persons in any part of 
the world, at as low rates of premium as can taken consistently 
with perfect security, whilst, for the accommodation of the assured, a 
half-premiam table (No. 2) has been constructed on a plan peculiar 
to this office, and affording greater advantages to parties assuring for 
short periods, with the option of continuing for the remainder of life. 

Algo invalid lives, whether afflicted wita mental or bodily infir- 


muities, 
And lives of naval and military officers and civilians in India, in any 
of the colonies, or other s of the world. f 
Annuities granted, and endowments for widows and children. 
A. R. IRVINE, Manager, 14, Waterloo Place. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 
— ae 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 4, College 














DIRECTORS, 
JAMES STUART, Esa., Chairman. 

HANANBL DE CASTRO, Esa., Deputy-Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Bsq. D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, ~~ F. C. Maitland, Esq 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resident, William Railton, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. John Ritchie, Esq. 
Charles Graham, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 

SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement, its annual 
income being upwards of £94,00 ', 

In 184] the Company added a bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum assured to all policies.of the participating class from the 
time they were effected to the 31st December, 1840, and trom that 
date to 3ist December, 1847, @2} per cent. per annum was added at 
the General Meeting on 6th July, 1848. The bonus thus added to 
ee from March, 1834, to the 3lst of December, 1847, is as fol. 
ows -— 


by Royal Charter.) 
Capital, £500,000, in £10 Shares. 

THE LORD DE MAULEY, Chairman. 
Mason-Genznat M‘Leop, (late Chief Engineer, Bengal,) 
Chairman of Committee of Works. 

For the permanent and profitable employment of the people and the 
improvement of their social condition, offering at the same time im- 


[HE IRISH AMELIORATION SOCIETY. 
(To be Incorporated 


— a SE 
Second Edition, greatly Enlarged, with Maps and Cuts, price 6s, 6d. 
HE BOOK of SOUTH WALES, the 
BRISTOL CHANNEL, MONMOUTHSHIRE, and the 
WYE. By CHARLES FREDERICK CLIFFE, 
“It makes one long to be there, Utility to the tourist is the first 
thing considered.”—Spectator. 


London: Hamilton and Co. Bristol: H. Oldland. 





— advantages in a Sanitary, Agricultural,and C ial point 
of view. 

Full particulars of the Plans and Objects of the Society, with the 
Names of Directors, Officers, &c., may be had at the Offices—2, Water- 
loo Place, Pall Mall; and 6, King William Street, City. 

Application for Shares to be addressed to the Secretary, and Con- 
tributions to the Benevolent Trust Fund will be received by the 
Bankers. 

Bankers—Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co.; and Messrs. Smith, 


Payne, and Smiths, 
JAMES BLAKE, Secretary. 








SALE BY AUCTION. 


Library, MSS., and Miscell Collections of the late Rev. David 
Thomas Powell, LL.B., of Tottenham. 


UTTICK and SIMPSON, (Successors to 

Mr. Fretcurn,) Auctioneers of Literary Property, will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, 
JULY 31, and three following days, tle very curious aad valuable 
LIBRARY of the late Rev. D. T. Powell, LL.B.; comprising rare 
Spanish and other Chronicles, Historical and Heraldic Works, Coun- 
try History, Topography. &e.; the Manuscripts include Missale 
Romanum, M8. of the XVth century, a matchless volume, superbly 
illuminated; Psalterium Davidicum, an early English illumjnated 
MS.; several Missals and Books of Offices, with illaminations; also 
Heraldic MSS., a very valuable and extensive collection; Visitations 
of the Counties of Middlesex, Oxfordshire, and Suffolk; Collections 
illustrative of the noble Orders of the Garter and of the Golden 
Fleece. and many other important Heraldic MSS., with the arms 
richly painted ; numerous Heraldic Drawings, and Copies of ancient 
Seals; curious old English and other Charters; Conquétte de St. 
Greaale, a very soe illuminated MS.; Regimes des Princes, an early 
illuminated MS.; also miscell Property, i ing several 
old Portraits and other Paintings, miniatures, rare engraved portraits, 
curious and ancient stained glass, ivory carvings, ancient seals, &c. 

Catalogues are preparing, and will be sent on application. 














GEOLOGY. 
ERSONS wishing to become acquainted with 


this interesting branch of Science will find their studies 
greatly facilitated by means of Elementary Collections, which can be 
had at two, five, ten, twenty, or fifty guineas each, arranged and sold 
by Mr. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London. 

A Collection for five guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, contains 200 speci in a mah cabinet, 
with five trays, viz.:— 

MINERALS which are the components of rocks, or occasionally 
imbedded in them:—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, Jasper, Garnet, 
Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Tale, Tourma- 
line, Caleareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur, 
Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

METALLIC ORES.—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper 
Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS.—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Ser- 
pentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, Car- 
boniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic-clay, London-clay, 
and Crag Formations, &c. : 

Mr. TENNANT gives private instruction in ye with a 
view to facilitate the stady of Geology, and of the application of 
Mineral substances in the Arts, ill d by an Collecti 
of Speci Models, &c. 
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0 
0 


Sum | Time 
Assured Assured. 








300 
100 


oe oe 


| tee | 225 0 
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LITHOGRAPHY. 
ESSRS. REEVE, BENHAM, and REEVE, 


execute every description of Lithography, in the best style 
and at moderate charges, Illustrations of subjects in Natural 
History, Geology, Avatomy, Engineering, Architectare, &c., litho- 
graphed from Nature, or from drawings, by Artists conversant with 
the various branches of science, and printed in black or colours. 





The premiums, nevertheless, aré on the most moderate scale, and 
only one half need be paid for the first five years where the insurance 
isforlife, No entrance money or charge except the policy stamp. 
Every information will he afforded on application to the Resident 
Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, cae 
' . 

[RE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 

_ POLICY COMPANY, i Pp d by Act of Parli 7 and 
8 Viet. c. 110, upon the principle of Mutual Life Assurance, the whole 
protits being divisible amongst the assured. 
No. 31, Lombard Street, London, 


TRUSTEES. 
Joba C. Renton, Esq., M.P. Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
Richard Maling; Esq. William Wilbertoree, Esq. 
James Fuller Madox, Esq. 

he Policies are indefeasible and indisputable. All questi as to 
age, health, habits, and other matter, deserving of inquiry prior to 
the contract being entered into, are held as finally settled when the 
assured receives his policy. 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


NV EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
Zin, E OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. Subscribed Capital 


This Office was Established in 1841, and possesses tables formed on 
sientific basis for the assurance of diseased lives. 














HEALTHY LIVES, both at Home and in Foreign Climates, are 
ssured with as much facility and at lower rates thax at most other 
bow and a capital of HALF-A-MILLION sterling, fully subscribed, 


s & compicte atee for the fulfilment of the Com 
. plete guara: oO pavy’s 


ea ts. 

Pi ‘ozes and forms of P. will be forwarded, postage free, 
on application to ane of the Boga Agent orto FRANCIS G. P. 
NEINON, Actuary, 25, Pall Mall, . 





Landscapes, Views, Portraits, &c., completed for publication with 
artistie correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed 
with one or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, 
Writings, &., engraved on Stone according to the method adopted in 
Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel. 

Messrs. R. B. and R. combining with Lithography the business of 
Letter-press Printers and Publishers, possess within one establish- 
ment every requisite for the production of a literary or scientific Book, 

8, King William Street, Strand. 


MONSIEUR LEPAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL. PART I. 
Thirteenth Edition, 4s., or Three Parts bound in one vol., price 92. 


"ECHO de PARIS, being a Selection of 
Phrases a Person would hear daily, if living in France; with a 
Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms. : 
he general and spontaneous adoption of Monsieur Lepage’s 
“Echo de Paris” has encouraged him to publish two new works, 
which he confidently trusts will, in conjunction with L’Echo, give a 
thorough knowledge of the French Language, as regards speaking it 
fluently and well, writing and translating it easily and elegantly, and 
a thorough grammatical knowledge, based upon the firmest prin- 
ciples; thereby obviating entirely all necessity of " leaving England to 
learn French.” 


LEPAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL. PART II. 3s. 


GIFT OF FLUENCY IN FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION: A Set of Exercises for the Learner of the French 
Language, calculated to enable him, by means of practice, to express 
himself fluently on the ordinary topics of life. With Notes. 


LEPAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL. PART III. 3s, 
THE LAST STEP TO FRENCH: or, 
THE PRINCIPLES OF FRENCH GRAMMAR. Displayed in a 
series of short Lessons, each of which is tollowed by Questions and 
Exercises, with the Versification. 
London: f ffingbam Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange; Longman and 
Co., and all Booksellers. 





Just published, Svo, cloth, lettered, pp. 446, price 7s., 


HE DIVINE LAW OF THE TEN COM- 
MANDMENTS explained, according to its literal and its 
spiritual sense, in a Series of Sermons intended to show that they 
include the chief essentials of the True Christian Religion. By the 
Rev. 8. NOBLE, Author of “The Plenary Inspiration of the Scrip. 
—_ — “ An Appeal in behalf of the Doctrines of the New 
ureh,” 
Also, by the same Author, 8vo, cloth, lettered, pp. 493, price &s., 


IMPORTANT DOCTRINES OF THE 
TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, Explained, Demonstrated, and 
Vindicated from Vulgar Errors, 

London: Simpkiv, Marshall, and Co., and may be had of all 
Booksellers. 





Just published, price 1s, 6d., with 2 Plates, 


DESCRIPTION of the ROMAN 
THEATRE recently discovered at VERULAM. By R.GROVE 
LOWE, Esq. ad at the meeting of the St. Alban’s Architectural 
Society, April 12, 1848. 
Published for the Society by George Bell, 186, Fleet Street, London, 
and William Langley, St. Alban’s. 





Recently published, price 6s. cloth, 


HE COUNTRY HOUSE: a Poem. By 

I JAMES PRIOR, Esq., F.8.A., M.R.I.A., &c., Author of the 
Life of Burke, Life of Goldsmith, &c. 

_ “The name of Prior (remembering Matthew) claims a second no- 
tice even independent of the verse, which equally recals to us the 
sterling old times of English composition.” —Literary Gazette. 

“Truth and nature always yield pleasure, and both these qualities 
will he found in ‘ The Country House,’”— ator. 

“ While writing ‘ The L:fe of Goldsmith’ we might almost believe 
that he had found the lyre of the poet and swept it with a master’s 
hand.”—Naxtical Standard. 

“ We shall gladly revert to this beautiful poem at the earliest pos- 
sible period.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





closely-printed pages,) price £2 12s. 
DICTIONARY HINDUSTANI and 
ENGLISH, to which is added a reversed part, ENGLISH and 
HINDUSTANI. By DUNCAN FORBES, LL.D. 
London: Wm. H. Allen and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author:—HINDUSTANI 
GRAMMAR, 8vo, 12s.—HINDUSTANI MANUAL, 18mo, 7s. 6d.— 
BAGH-O-BAHAR (in whieh Officers and Assistant-Surgeons in the 
Indian Army must pass an examination), royal 8vo, 15s. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. royal Svo, (containing upwards of 900 
6d. 





In 8vo, price 9s. 


HE IMAGE-WORSHIP of the CHURCH 
of ROME proved to be omy to Holy Scripture and the 
Faith and Discipline of the PrimitiverChurch, and to involve contra- 
dictory aud irreconcilable Doctrines within the Church of Rome 
itself, By J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D., Rector of St. Giles in the 
Fields, and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





This day is published, price 6s. 
DA MORTON AND HER COUSINS; 
Or, SCHOOL-ROOM DAYS. 
“No man is so insignificant as that he can be sure his example 
ean do no harm.”—Clarendon. 
London: John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 


A BOOK FOR THE MOORS AND COVERS. 
On the Ist August, with Woodcuts, feap. 8vo. 
INTS on DOG-BREAKING. For the use 
of smen. A Pocket Companion for the Moors and 
Covers. By LIEUT. COLONEL H———. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








NEW SERIES OF ROYAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


IVES of QUEENS of SCOTLAND and 
.4 ENGLISH PRINCESSES connected with the Regal Succes- 
sion of Great Britain. 
“ The treasures of antiquity laid up 
In old historic rolls I opened.” 
—Beaumont’s Psyche. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND, 
The Historian of “ The Queens of England.” 





THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


In 18mo, price 2s. 6d., half-bound, ‘the Eighth Edition of 


PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of 
ENGLAND for CHILDREN : in Letters from a Father to 
his Son. With Questions. By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Peterborough. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (just published,) 


LETTERS on the ELEMENTS of ROMAN 
HISTORY. With Frontispiece, 2s. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 














NEW WORKS. 


iL 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXXVII. 8vo. 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
1, PROVENGAL and SCANDINAVIAN POETRY. 
2. SHARPE'S HISTORY of EGYPT. 
3. PIRACY in the ORIENTAL ARCHIPELAGO. 
4. STRAUSS’S POLITICAL PAMPHLET. 
5. HERSCHEL’S OBSERVATIONS at the CAPE, 
6. THE REVOL? in LOMBARDY. 
7. ACADEMICAL TESTS. 
8. FORSTER’S LIFE of GOLDSMITH, 
9. THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
1¢. THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 


Il. 
The DOCTOR, &e._ By the late 


= SOUTHEY. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait, 
c., 21s. 


Madame DE MALGUET, a Tale of 


1820, 3 vols. post 8vo. 3)s. 6d. 


Iv. 
Dr. TWISS on the RELATIONS of the 
DUCHIES of SCHLESWIG and HOLSTEIN to the CROWN of 
DENMARK and the GERMANIC CONFEDERATION, vo. 6s. 6d. 


Captain. DE LA GRAVIERE’S 
SKETCHES of the BAST NAVAL WAR. Translated by the Hon. 
Captain PLUNKETT, R.N. 2 —_ 18s, 


ERMAN’S TRAVELS in SIBERIA, 


Translated by W. D. COOLEY, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, Map. 31s. 6d. 


The HISTORY “of the CHURCH of 
D, from Reformation to the Present Time. By 
RONAS OrEPHEN. a vols, Svo, Portraits, 32s, 


The WISDOM “of the RAMBLER, 


ADVENTURER, and IDLER: omteies 110 Essays, Feap.Svo. 7s, 


The CLOSING SCENE. By the 


Author of “The Bishop’s ——-: Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


The PHILOSOPHY of MESMERISM 


and CLAIRVOYANCE. By T.H.PASLEY. Svo. 4s, 


xi. 
The Rev. J. T. WHITE’S Edition of 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. we English Notes. 12mo. 7s. 6a. 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER’S (of 


Battersea) TEXT-BOOK of —. GRAMMAR. 12mo. 2s, 6d, 


Mr. R. HILEY’S “(of Leeds) CHILD’S 


FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 18mo. 1s. 





NEARLY READY. 


xiv. 
The VOYAGE and SHIPWRECK 


of ST. PAUL. By J. SMITH, Esq., F.R.8. 8vo, Charts, Views, &c. 
(On Friday next, 


HOME AMONG STRANGERS: 
aTale. By MARIA INUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 2 vols. feap. svo. 
wae (On Friday next, 
The BUSINESS of LIFE. By 
bey el SINCLAIR, Author of “The Journey of Life,” A 


Mrs. SLATER’S CHRONOLOGI. 


CAL CHART. New Edition, corrected to correspond with the 
“Sententix Chronologice.”. 


HARDING and APPLETON’S 


EPITOME of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the Earliest Period 
to the Revolutions of 1848, Feap. #vo. 


Mr. RICH’S ILLUSTRATED 
qeeeamnen to the LATIN DICTIONARY. Post 8vo, with 2000 


Mr. MAUNDER'S TREASURY of 


NATURAL HISTORY. With 900 Woodeuts. Feap. Svo, uniform 
with the Author’s other four Treasuries. 





Lonpon : 
Lonemay, Brown, Green, AND Lonemans. 





Just published, in feap. 
N EPITOME of UNIV. SAL HISTORY, 
from the Creation to the Revolutions of 1843. Mi ee with 
Historical Charts, and an extensive ee uae Facts and 
Sao connected with History, By E. HARDING and H. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION. 
Published this day, in 8vo, pr.ce 6s. 6d. cloth, 
O*% the RELATIONS of the DUCHIES of 
SCHLESWIG and HOLSTEIN to the CROWN of DEN- 
MARK and —. ae ye ERATION, and on the 
Treaty-Engage' of the Great nm Powers in reference 
thereto. By S TRAVERS TWISS, D. ci Lat re R. 3. Fellow of University 
College, Oxford, and Advocate in Doctors’ Commons. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, aud Longmans. 





THE DOCTOR, &. IN ONE VOLUME. 
Just published, in square crown 8vo, with Portrait, nets, 
itle page, and Bust of the Author, price 21s. clo 
HE DOCTOR, &c. By the late ROBERT 
SOUTHEY. A New Edition, complete in One Volume. Edited 
by the Author’s Son-in-Law, the Rev. Jonny Woop Warren. 

“ As delightful a multum in parvo of quaint gossip, amusing anec- 
dote, thoughtful reflection, and quite wonderful stores of v: 
reading, as any book existing in the language.”— Examiner. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with Plans, price 18s. cloth, 


KETCHES of the LAST NAVAL WAR. 
Translated from the French of be ge E. JURIEN DE LA 
GRAVIERE; with an and E y Notes, by the 
ey Captain PLUNKETT, R.N 
A desirable, interesting, on intelligent addition to the histories 
of ‘the last naval war.”—: y Advert 
“Capt. Plunkett is entitled r thanks fo for having gr omcy these 
historical sketches to the English reader in an English dress, The 
narrative has great literary merits.”—Spectator. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, avd Longmans. 
By the same Author, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


THE PAST and the FUTURE of the 
BRITISH NAVY. 2nd Edition; with Notes, and new Information. 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTEORS OF “ AMY HERBERT,” “THE OLD 
MAN’S HOME,” AND “‘ HAWKSTONE.” 
A New Edition, in feap. 8v0, with 6 Plates, price 8s. cloth, 
HE SKETCHES: Three Tales. By the 
Authors of “Amy Herbert,” “The Old Man's Home,” and 
“ Hawkstone.” 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Preparing for publication, 


HE JUDGES of ENGLAND: with Sketches 
of their Lives, and Miscell, Not d with the 
Courts at Westminster from the Time of the eetheory By EDWARD 
FOSS, F.S.A. of the Inner Temple. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








This day is . TT in 2 vols. small Svo, price 10s., 
S T A T ON. A TatLgE 
oe M. DUNLOP, Esa. 
PD oomy Seiguen and Co., Paternoster Row. Bath: C. Godwin. 
som 





MR, GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S NEW WORK, 
Just published, price 1s. 
HE DRUNKARD’S CHILDREN: 
to “THE BOTTLE,” in Eight Plates. Hag a 
CRUIKSHANK. 


Also, price 6s., a fine Edition, in imperial folio, with the Plates 
tinted, 


THE BOTTLE, in Eight Plates, new Edition, 
1s., or with the Plates tinted, imperial folio, 6s. 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet Street, and all Booksellers, 





NEW POEMS BY CHARLES MACKAY, 
Just published, price 1s. 
OEMS illustrative of “THE BOTTLE” 
and “THE DRUNKARD’S CHILDREN.” By CHARLES 
MACKAY, LL.D. 
D. Bogue, Fleet Street, and sold everywhere. 





NEW WORK BY MR. ALBERT SMITH. 


B. BOGUE has the pleasure to announce a 
L w Serial by MR. ALBERT SMITH, being a Story of 
Town *. ‘Coantey Life. The first number, illustrated by Hastor K. 
yy ( gon - appear on the Ist September. 





Shortly will be published, 
OALS AND GUERDONS; OR THE 
CHRONICLES OF A LIFE. By A VERY OLD LADY. 
Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand. 





Just Pablished, 
HE ISLE OF MAN: its History, Physical, 
erg a — F. a By the CUM. 
MING, N.A., F.G.S., pal ot — Wil College. 
Post Sg ‘IMustrated "wth V , 12s. 6d 
John Van ~ toe _o Row. 





New Burlington Street, July 22, 1343, 
MR. BENTLEY 
Will Immediately Publish the following 
New a 


Under the Sanction of the Colonia aoe and the Adaiealty, and 
by H.R.H. Prince Albert, 


“In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 


Sarvative of the Lxpevdition 


SENT BY HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT TO THE 


RIVER NIGER IN THE YEAR 1841 


Under the Command of Capt. Henny Dunvas Taorten, R.N, 





WITH AN ACCOUNT OF FERNANDO PO AND THE OTHER ISLANDS 
IN THE BIGHT OF BIAFBA. 
BY CAPTAIN WM. ALLEN, R.N., F.R.S., &c.,, 
Late Commander of H.M.8, Wilberforce; and 
T. R, H. THOMSON, M.D, &c., Surgeon R.N,, 


One of the Officers of the Expedition, 
[Now Ready, 


II. 
NEW WORK BY THE HON. ADELA SIDNEY, 
In 8 vols. post 8vo, 


Sadness and Gladness, 


By tHe How. ADELA SIDNEY. 


Author of “ Home and its Influence.” 
[On Monday. 


i. 
THE PRESENT STATE OF ITALY. 
In 3 vols. post Svo, 
With Portraits of Pope Pius IX., the Emperor Leopold, and 


Ltalp in the Nineteenth Century, 


AND ITS PAST CONDITION. 


BY- JAMES WHITESIDE, A.M., M.R.LA., 
One of her Majesty's Counsel. 
‘ [Now Ready. 
In 3 vols, ok 8vo, with Portraits aud numerons other Ilustrativns, 


A History of the Hesutts : 


FROM THE 
FOUNDATION OF THEIR SOCIETY BY POPE PAUL III, 


TO ITs 
SUPPRESSION BY POPE CLEMENT XIV.; 
THEIR MISSIONS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD; 


with 
THEIR REVIVAL AND PRESENT STATE. © 


BY ANDREW STEINMETZ, 
Author of “The Novitiate,” “The Jesuit in the Family.” 
(Now Ready, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


EW BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 
Published by Ma. BENTLEY. To be had of all Booksellers. 

. LIFE _ CORRESFONDENCE of ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY 
SMITH y JOHN BARROW, F.R.8. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
aon “aa & bound. 

MEMOIRS a. od —- LIFE and OPINIONS of 
LOUIBA of PRUSSIA. By Mrs. CHARLES RICHARDSON. 
1 vol. post 8vo, with Porcnit, 10s. 64., 

3. MEMOIRS of JACQUES CUR, the French Argonaut. By 
Miss COSTELLO. 1 vol. demy 8v0, with Portrait, 14s., bound. 

4. MEMOIRS of GENERAL PEPE, the Present Neapolitan 
General. Written by Himself. 3 vols. post #vo. £1 11s. 6d., bound. 
5. MEMOIRS of RICHARD MARQUESS of WELLESLEY. By 
teens R. PEARCE. 3 vols. demy Svo, with Portraits. £22. 





MEMOIRS of the EARL ST. VINCENT. By JEREDIAH 
STEPHENS TUCKER. 2 vols, demy Svo, with Portrait. £1 10s. 
7. LIFE and TRAVELS of THOMAS SIMPSON, the Arctic, 
Voyager. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s., bound. 

8. MEMOIRS of SIR CHISTOPHER HATTON, Lord Chancellor 
to Queen Elizabeth. By Sin NICOLAS HARRIS "NICOLAS, K.G. 
1 vol, demy Svo, with Portrait. 15s., bound. 

9, AUTOBLOGRAPHY of SIR SIMONDS D’ EWES, Kant. 
demy 8vo, with Portrait. £1 8s., bound. 

10. MEMOIRS of JOSEPH GRIMALDI, the CLOWN, By BOZ. 
lvol.12mo. 68., 4 

RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


2 vols. 





LONDON: Printed by WILLIAM JERDAN, of No. 5, Catherine 
sereee, Strand, (at the of Mr: T. .-Saviis, No. 4, Chandos 
Street, Covent Garden, Ta Published by him at the LITERAKY 
GAZETTE OFFIC herine Street, Strand, in the county 
of Middlesex,—Saturday, vialy 2, 
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